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MANAM KINSHIP? 
By CamILLta H. WEDGWoopD 


ANAM is the most southerly of the Schouten Islands and lies some eight miles 

from the nearest point of the mainland coast on the northern side of New 
Guinea.? It is an active volcano with a four-cratered cone which rises sharply in 
the centre to a height of some 4,265 feet from a narrow base of cultivable land 
rimmed with low cliffs and occasional narrow beaches. The island is about twenty- 
five miles in circumference. In 1933, 3,490 natives lived in thirteen settlements 
scattered along the meagre coast. 

Culturally there are fairly close affinities between the islands of the Schouten 
group, but the natives of Manam had no contact with the others with the exception 
of Boisa, which was really an outlying community of Manam itself. The links 
between Manam Island and a few of the mainland villages are stronger. One of 
these, Kaian, together with the tiny island of Boisa, forms part of the Manam 
culture area. 


LocaL ORGANIZATION 
The parish is the largest and most important local group, with an average 
membership of about 270 people.* In former times, warfare took place between 


1 Miss Wedgwood carried out field work on Manam Island for a year (1933-4) under the 

auspices of the Australian National Research Council. 1 compiled this paper from Miss 
Wedgwood’ s field notes while holding the Women’s College Senior Research Fellowship and later 
a Sydney University Research Fellowship in the Department of Anthropology. The sections 
on “ Kinship Bonds in the Individual Life Cycle’’ and ‘‘ Adoption’’ were written by Miss 
Wedgwood herself. I wrote the bulk of the paper from raw field notes and genealogies left by 
Miss Wedgwood on her death. Marie Reay. 

* For a description of the island and a general introduction to its social institutions, see 
C. H. Wedgwood, ‘‘ Report of Research in Manam Island, Mandated Territory of New Guinea ” 
Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 4, June, 1934. 

* Miss Wedgwood used the term “ village ’’ for this unit in her published papers on Manam 
(" Girls’ Puberty Rites in Manam Island, New Guinea”, Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 2, December, 
1933; ‘‘ Report of Research in Manam Island, Mandated Territory of New Guinea ” Oceania, 
Vol. IV, No. 4, —_ 1934; ‘‘ Sickness and its Treatment in Manam Island, New Guinea af 
Oceania, Vol. V, No. 1, September, 1934; “ Women in Manam”’, Oceania, Vol. Vil, No. 4, 
Jane, 1937, and Vol. VIII, No. 2, December, 1937; ‘‘ The Life of Children in Manam ”’, Oceania, 

ol. IX, No. 1, September, 1938). The terminology used here follows that of a later work, 
4 1. Hogbin and C. H. Wedgwood, ‘“‘ Local Grouping in Melanesia’’, Oceania, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 4, June, 1953, and Vol. XXIV, No. 1, September, 1953. 
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parishes. Each parish is governed by a headman or parish ‘anepwa, whose authority 
was absolute in the old days but had declined by 1933 with the appointment of 
Government headmen who were often younger brothers of the traditional parish 
headmen. Disputes within the parish were settled by the parish headmen in 
consultation with the elders. 

A man is identified by his parish membership. A married woman goes to live 
in her husband’s parish and gardens on land owned by his patrilineal clan. Parishes 
that are linked by much intermarriage are friendly and are thought of as kin. Before 
pacification such parishes would not fight and often helped each other. 


Each parish has a men’s club house, where sacred objects belonging to the 
parish are stored. These include sacred flutes and slit-gongs. Every parish has a 
set of flutes which are ritually sounded on special occasions, such as the initiation 
of both boys and girls and an important man’s recovery from illness. Every parish 
has at least one slit-gong, which is beaten to assemble people together or to announce 
important news. If individual men acquire other slit-gongs from friends on the 
mainland, they have to store these in the parish club house ; the gongs then become 
the property of the male component of the parish. The possession of these 
instruments is symbolic of parish autonomy, and if a hamlet or a satellite parish 
has either flutes or gongs, or even the tradition that it once had them, this is taken 
by the natives as evidence that it was formerly an autonomous parish which declined 
in numbers and became dependant upon its neighbour. 

The Manam parish has a recognized centre or focal point, called the “ zenith” 
(malala), which is the hamlet or homestead of the parish headman. Thus the zenith 
of Tsokali parish was the homestead of Badiadega, its chief man. The zenith is 
the political, social and ritual centre of the community. Here the men’s club house 
is set up and the gongs and sacred flutes are kept. The dancing ground is situated 
at the zenith, and this is also the site of pig exchanges (bule’a) which are conducted 
between different parishes. It is here that the whole parish congregates for the 
important feast called “‘ Washing the Pleiades’, and it is here that the young men 
are beaten during initiation. 

The scattered homesteads of the parish, which straggle from the neighbourhood 
of the beach inland up the lower slopes of the mountain, cluster together in smal 
hamlets. Each hamlet or constellation of hamlets is usually the settlement of a 
local patrilineal clan. The composition of the hamlet and the homestead group 
varies a great deal and is probably best described by giving concrete examples. 
Badiadega’s hamlet comprised four homesteads. The first included two half-brothers 
by the same father, their wives and children, their father’s brother’s son and the 
latter’s two sons. The second included a full brother of one of these two men, with 
his two wives and their children. The third was the sprawling homestead of yet 
another brother, who lived here with his two wives and their children, his sister's 
son whom he had adopted as his own, and his widowed mother. A clansman, his 
wife, son, and his wife’s son by a previous marriage occupied a house in the middle 
of this homestead. The fourth homestead was occupied by an elderly clansman of 
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the other householders and his wife. Abonai’s hamlet comprised only two 
homesteads. He occupied the first with his wife, two married sons with their wives 
and real and adopted children, a divorced daughter and an unmarried daughter. 
The second homestead housed a clansman with his wife, unmarried brother and 
three children. A divorced daughter of Abonai’s brother lived with this second 
group. Badi’s hamlet comprised a single homestead, where he lived with his two 
wives and their six children, three clansmen who were brothers, their widowed 
mother and the wife and child of one of them. Actual or clan brothers commonly 
share a homestead, with their wives and children occupying either separate dwellings 
or different sections of the one dwelling. Sometimes men who are near affines or 
members of the same age-set share a house, but generally each homestead has a 
core of agnaticaily related males. 

There are from three to nine houses in a hamlet. As one gets further inland, 
the hainlets tend tc be more scattered and are sometimes in little groups of two or 
three, with the next house some 300 or more yards away. In 1933 there seemed 
to be a tendency for the houses of a hamlet to become increasingly dispersed and 
split up into smaller groups of houses, two or three at most, occupied by two or 
three men who were near kinsmen. (This tendency towards dispersal was probably 
a return to the traditional pattern, for Government officers had tried to persuade the 
natives to form more compact settlements.) The little groups of houses are really 
one homestead, with adjacent sleeping houses of brothers of the head of the homestead 
and a men’s house which they share. Each hamlet clearing, usually a rectangle of 
regular shape, is surrounded by trees, some of them areca palms. The clearing is 
of beaten earth, usually clean swept. The door of the men’s house faces the hamlet 
square. Each hamlet has a platform about four feet high on which gear can be 
put temporarily and which the men use for sitting and talking. The word for this 
sitting platform, bags, is used for “ clan ’”’ also, since the hamlet is a clan settlement 
and each clan has at least one separate sitting platform. 

The inhabitants of a homestead are guma; the term includes those people who 
are in some way dependent upon one another and form some sort of a domestic 
unit. The homestead generally includes a patrilineal extended family, or sometimes 
a nuclear family. Accretions may include a wife’s brother or a clansman. 

There are two kinds of house in each homestead. The bale is a simple structure 
which is not used for cooking and is not generally used by women. It is primarily 
a sleeping and talking house for men. The young unmarried boys sleep here, though 
married men usually sleep with their wives in the family dwelling. No girl should 
go into a boys’ bale ; if she does, people will say to her, “‘ Are you a male (mware)?” 

The family dwelling is called pera. It is raised off the ground on piles, and 
gear is sorted underneath. Men, women and children gather here in the daytime, 
and they eat their meals in this house. The dwelling is built with transverse 
partitions and a verandah at each end of which is a cooking hearth. A house of 
this kind may be occupied by a compound household, one wife living in one half 
and the other wife in the other half, but very often one end is occupied by an 
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elderly couple and the other by one of their married sons with his wife and children. 
The two ends may be occupied by two brothers o1 vy a man and his wife’s brother, 
together with their wives, children and other dependants. Old women, unless they 
are hopelessly feeble and incapacitated, continue to have their own hearths, and it 
is common to find one end of a divided house occupied by an elderly widow who, 
often with a young grandchild as dependant, still maintains her position as the 
centre of a hearth-group. The other end of the house belongs to a man and his 
wife, one of whom is child or near cognate of the old woman. 


THE KINSHIP SYSTEM 

Manam kinship is of the Guinea type, with Hawaian cousin terminology.‘ 
Descent is patrilineal and residence patri-virilocal. The people form exogamous 
patrilineal clans which are centred in particular hamlets of the parish. Marriage 
is forbidden with all first cousins and with the children of both male and female 
ortho-cousins. Although descent is patrilineal, relatives on the maternal side are 
also important ; land may be inherited through the mother, and a person’s kindred 
includes the first cousins of both parents. Polygyny is permitted, but its incidence 
is fairly low. The patrilocal extended family is the basic kinship unit. There are 
bifurcate merging terms for aunt and niece. 


Kinship terms for relationships within the nuclear family are commonly used 
in daily life, but if these do not apply personal names, or, rather, abbreviations of 
these, are more often used between relatives and in referring to people. When a 
native is making a request of another or for some reason wishes to emphasize the 
kinship bonds that unite them, then the kinship term will be used. In lamenting 
the dead, the kinship term is used more frequently than the name of the deceased, 
and during the wailing for a dead person one hears cries of “‘ Mother’, “ Father's 
sister’, etc., from different people. Kin terms are more commonly used in their 
extended than in their primary sense, and more commonly for definition and reference 
than as terms of address. Further, they are used for extended kin in situations 
that emphasize kinship, e.g. when giving or asking for something, or when seeing 
someone after a long interval. 


There are no solidary kin groups. Quarrels are usually confined to the people 
immediately concerned, and neither kinship nor clanship assures a disputant of 
support. Gabuzi and Mamboti had a quarrel of long standing, but Gabuzi’s son 
worked for Mamboti and was unaffected by it. Similarly, a man feels no obligation 
to support his brother in a quarrel. 


Kinsfolk are known as “‘ one blood” (keke dara teke)® or “ one” (keke tekema). 
Both these terms are extended to kin on both sides, the former including all 
genealogically related kinsfolk living at a distance, and the latter those who live in 


*See G. P. Murdock, Social Structure, Macmillan, 1949, esp. pp. 235-6. 
* Cf. the use of a similar term “‘ one blood ’’ (dara ta) for members of the same moiety in 
Wogeo. H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Native Culture of Wogeo, Report of Field Work in New Guinea”, 
Oceania, Vol. V, No. 3, March, 1935, p. 316. There are no moieties in Manam. 
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the same locality. Locality is further expressed in ways which make it confusing 
for a stranger trying to find his way around a Manam community. A person may 
have five or six personal names which are commonly used, but the name used for 
him differs according to where he is. A woman known as Aibobe in Waia was called 
Bobong in Tsokali, after her Tsokali grandmother ; a man named Maswash on the 
mainland was called Wattaia in Baliau but Mambaria (more commonly Mamba) in 
Tsokali ; a baby known as Maiede in Waia was named Moinzo in Yassa. In certain 
localities, but not in others, the use of the personal name for a mother’s brother is 
forbidden. Thus Aibobe called her classificatory mother’s brother ‘‘ mother’s 
brother " (elukwa) when they met in Boda, though she could use his personal name 
if she met him elsewhere. 

The use of personal names is on the whole very flexible, and no definite rule 
can be laid down. Children sometimes address their parents by name, but more 
frequently they are called by kinship terms and the omission of the kinship term 
sometimes appears to be a solecism. Teknonymy is frequently encountered. 
Husband and wife can call each other by name, but sometimes a young married 
couple are ashamed to do so. They address each other as ‘“‘ son (or daughter) of 
So-and-so ”’ or, if they have a child, as ‘‘ father (or mother) of X ”’, naming the child. 
A man often calls his wife’s brother by the personal name, but he is more apt to 
address and refer to his sister’s husband as ‘‘ husband of X (X-roa)’’, naming his 
sister. Similarly, a woman usually calls her husband's sister by the personal name, 
but uses the form X-roa for her brother’s wife, X being her brother. Commoners 
address and refer to women not related to them as “ wife of So-and-so ’’, especially 
if these are noblewomen or married to nobles. 

The range of kinship recognition varies considerably from person to person, 
but second cousins are universally recognized as being genealogically related. The 
only affinal relatives always recognized are spouses’ siblings, siblings’ spouses, and 
parents-in-law. Even within these limits, terminology is haphazard and people are 
often vague about relationships. Thus Sagido referred to a man she did not know 
personally as her ‘‘ father ’’, though he was really a classificatory mother’s brother. 
Where a relationship is established, this tends to be extended to include all the 
persons in the relative’s hamlet. Thus Kakodo, the daughter of a Mokule man, 
called Lakia ‘‘ mother” simply by virtue of residence in her mother’s hamlet. 

A quasi-kin link has been established between whole parishes as a result of 
intermarriage. Thus Yassa and Baliau were “as siblings ’”’ (tarito’a), as also were 
Uluguma and Tsokali. People of these parishes addressed one another by the 
terms for older and younger siblings. A single marriage is not enough to establish 
such a relationship, and it is possible that such links can only result from constant 
inter-marriage between the two groups. 

Adoption commonly leads to a recognition of the adoptive parents’ kin as real 
kin. Sometimes blood relatives continue to use kinship terms for the adopted 
child. Thus Koilakububu spoke of Tibong as “ older brother’, since he was her 
father’s brother’s son by birth, though he had been adopted by people unrelated 
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to her. Thus adoption, which is very common, may mean the acquisition of a new 
set of kin without necessarily relinquishing the old. 

A quasi-kin relationship that is of binding importance between individual 
persons is the kind of institutionalized friendship called tawa. Every man in Manam 
has a trading partner he calls tawa in two or three or more villages of the mainland. 
He can claim hospitality from such a partner and has to give it in return. All 
exchanges of valuables are made through these partners. Often a man joins a 
trading expedition only for the pleasure of the trip and of seeing his tawa, and often 
boys of fourteen or more are taken with their fathers, or even sent alone with other 
men from their parish, in order that they may meet their fathers’ tawa and their 
sons, who will be their own trading partners later. Women, as well as men, have 
such trading partners. This system allows the natives to make and preserve 
important social contacts with foreign and potentially hostile communities. But 
tawa is not simply a trading relationship ; it is an institutionalized friendship. The 
men of each Manam parish have ¢awa in other parishes and in the same parishes as 
one another’s tawa. Marriage between the children of such partners is perfectly 
permissible, and men may not become fawa to each other if a close kinship bond 
already exists between them. Tawa friends entertain each other with lavish 
hospitality. Before pacification they had an important role to play in peace-making. 
Such a relationship, though primarily between individual persons, could extend to 
whole parishes: two parishes could become tawa by exchanging pigs and food. 
This seems to have happened rarely. 


A similar kind of friendship is that called ruanga. Like tawa, it means a friend 
in another community, but it is a more informal, personal, and individual link than 
tawa. It refers to personal friendship between people of different parishes. I as 
a white could be éawa to the people in Tsokali, but not ruanga. Like tawa, ruanga 
friendship is outside kinship bonds, and people who are kin cannot be ruanga to each 
other. Such friends may be of either sex or both sexes. 


The friendship of tawa and ruanga is a continuing relationship. The children 
of such partners call each other “ sibling” and address a close friend of their father 
as ‘‘ father”. When a man from Kaian visited Tsila, his fictitious “ sister’s son”, 
the relationship was explained to me thus: the Kaian man’s father had been a 
close friend of Tsila’s mother’s father, so the visitor himself was Tsila’s mother’s 
‘* brother ”’. 


The Mother. The term for “ mother” is tima, as in Wogeo.* Tima means 


“strong” or “ very”. Meme is more commonly used in address, the personal 
name being rarely used. For both parents, a child is natu. 


It is a mother’s duty to provide her children with food, at least until they are 
about fourteen years of age. This obligation rests equally with a step-mother if 


* Tina is also used for matrilineal moiety in Wogeo. H. I. Hogbin, ‘ Native Culture of 
Wogeo, Report of Field Work in New Guinea’, Oceania, Vol. V, No. 3, March, 1935, p. 346 
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the real mother is dead. Young Sagido (aged thirteen) complained to me frequently 
of her step-mothers’ ill-treatment of her, meaning specifically their neglect in 
supplying her with food. 

Babies and small children seldom show fright of other people and allow 
themselves to be passed from one person to another with perfect equanimity. If, 
however, a baby or a child begins to cry or whimper, it is usually taken by its own 
mother from whatever woman is holding it. 

Small children up to the age of five or six usually accompany their mother to 
the gardens and the beach. The little girls continue to be much with their mother ; 
they are expected to help in light household tasks and in the care of younger siblings. 

The patrilineal clan is nominally the land-holding unit in Manam, but daughters 
as well as sons inherit land from their fathers, and children of both sexes are able 
to inherit land from their mothers also. Further, a man may give some land to 
his sister’s son. The mother’s relatives are as important as the father’s. All 
traceable maternal relatives are known as “ one skin”’ (kos teke), but this is not 
an exogamous category. 

A special relationship exists between a person and his mother’s patrilineal clan. 
The mother’s clansfolk are known as e/ukwa, which is primarily the term for mother’s 
brother and sister’s son. A man can berate his mother’s clansfolk angrily, and they 
cannot answer back. For a commoner, this rule applies to his mother’s clansfolk, 
but for a noble it applies to his mother’s entire parish. 

The spirits of matrilateral and uterine kinsfolk are just as dangerous to their 
living relatives as are patrilateral ones. Thus when the timbers of a new house 
being built for the headman of Baliau twice collapsed, the misfortune was attributed 
to the spirit of the headman’s daughter's son being angry. 

The classificatory use of the term “ mother’’ depends very largely upon the 
situation. In general, it seems that it can be used for any woman of a senior 
generation and of the maternal kindred of the speaker. If a child’s mother is dead 
and he has been suckled by another woman, this foster mother is always called 
“mother” (éima and meme). Since the foster mother may well be the father’s 
sister, the ‘‘ father’s sister’ (pwapwa) relationship gives way before the “ mother- 
child” (tima-natw) relationship based on the fact of nutrition. A father’s mother’s 
sister's daughter is more likely to be called ‘“ mother” than to be regarded as a 
classificatory ‘‘ father’s sister’. There is no general rule as regards the occasions 
when terms are used in any but their primary senses in Manam ; it is rather a matter 
of individual taste and special circumstances. 

The Father. Father is tama, both in address and in reference. The personal 
name is rarely used. 

Fathers are affectionate towards their small children. When a child is left 
among men, it goes straight to its father if it wants anything or becomes upset. 
A father shares his food with his child if it is present when he eats. A small boy 
may sit between his father’s legs and share a dish. Or a father may cuddle his 
small daughter on his knee. When a boy of even ten years is ill or injured, his 
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father may carry him about and show great solicitude for him. Mostly boys of 
this age go about in droves independent of their parents, and there is little opportunity 
for a man to display tenderness towards his son. There was a markedly close bond 
between Bogaiming and his son Aigula, who had had a very bad sore on his foot 
since he was little and had to stop at home. This solicitude has to be reciprocated. 
I was jestingly reproved for not making a cigar for Zabe when he was carving, for 
he was my “ father” and it is the duty of a child to keep its father in smokes while 
working. This friendly and tender relationship does not entirely cease when the 
child grows up to adulthood. A man may rear a pig for his married daughter with 
no thought of return. 

Classificatory fathers are in the same kind of relationship, though it is more 
diffused. When someone suggested that Mamboti had worked sorcery against 
Arongabia, Magaua said that this was absurd because Arongabia was Mamboti’s 
“ child ”’. 

The term for “child” (matw) is very commonly used in its primary sense. 
Mamboti often addressed his son and daughter as natu, especially when telling them 
to do something ; also, he referred to them as his “ children’’. In this use of the 
term there was, I think, a certain amount of pride, for he was proud of his children, 
as indeed are most parents. 

Siblings. The only term for “ sibling” that does not express relative age is 
marau. Primarily, this means a non-marmiageable relative and is used between 
people of different sexes, but it is occasionally used for siblings or cousins of the 
same sex. The term a’a is used in address for a sibling of the same sex who is older 
than the speaker ; its use is confined to siblings within the nuclear family. A man 
or woman should never be addressed by the personal name by a younger sibling 
of the same sex, but always as a’a, though I often heard them referred to by name. 

The most common term for “ sibling ” is tart/to’a, tart being used for a younger 
sibling and ¢o’a for an older sibling. Primarily, tars/to’a refers to people of the same 
sex. It is commonly extended to all first cousins (ortho-cousins and cross-cousins), 
to clan-fellows of the same generation, and to the children of the father’s and mother’s 
first ortho-cousins. In short, the evidence goes to suggest that ¢ari/to’a are all those 
of the same generation with whom marriage is not permitted. Very often, in fact 
usually, a man or woman refers to such kinsfolk by the terms primarily used for 
true siblings: marau for a person of the opposite sex, and tart/to’a (according to 
relative age) for a person of the same sex. In address the personal name is generally 
used, except when it is desired to stress the fact of kinship—as, for instance, when 
asking for help, giving food, etc. 

Bazaba, holding her father’s brother’s infant son, referred to him proudly as 
tari (younger sibling). This is interesting as showing that tari and to’a are not used 
exclusively for siblings of the same sex, but can be used as between brothers and 
sisters if it is desired to express the relative ages of the two people concerned. In 


general, however, tari and ¢o’a are used primarily as between those of the same ser, 


and marau between brothers and sisters. 
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Kin of the same generation whom it is legal to marry are called duals, and indeed 
this term is extended to all people of the same generation with whom Ego can trace 
any relationship other than members of his own clan, his own first cousins, and 
certain second cousins. Informants were sometimes confused as to who should be 
called duals and who should be called tart/to’a. 

The equivalence of brothers is shown in the duty of a dead man’s brother to 
care for his children as his own. If a dead man has no brothers, a sister may adopt 
his children. The eldest surviving brother in a group of siblings has an obligation 
to look after the interests of his widowed sisters. They go to live with him and 
share the product of his gardens. A woman may suckle her younger sibling, whether 
real or classificatory. In childhood, older siblings exercise authority over younger 
ones. Thus Buzoro, whom Sagido called tar: (though there was no close genealogical 
connection between them), did as Sagido told her when working in the latter’s garden, 
fetching and carrying and collecting firewood. 

There is no solidarity between brothers in Manam. It is quite common for 
one man to quarrel violently with another and be at the same time close friends 
with the latter's brother. During a quarrel with Basi, Yaboruru came home with 
Basi’s young brother, helping to paddle the canoe. Quarrels never extend to even 
the close kinsfolk of the disputants. Mamboti said of his father’s brother’s son 
that he was the sort of man who quarrelled and would not make friends. I then 
asked him about his brother, and he said he was the sort of person who did not talk 
much, i.e. who did not take on the responsibilities of his position and led a quiet 
life. From Mamboti’s tone of voice, I gathered that he had not much respect for 
this elder brother of his. 

On the other hand, generosity is characteristic of the relationship between 
siblings. When ’Urum gave a pig to his elder brother, Tsila, I was assured that 
this large pig and the food accompanying it were not being given to celebrate any 
eccasion but were just being given as a brotherly act which did not need to be 
reciprocated. Similarly, full sisters share and can take each other’s goods. Thus 
Sagido wore ornaments her father had given her and other ornaments he had given 
to her sister. 

Brothers often live together, and generally they walk about together. Their 
heated quarrels are usually the result of constant and intimate association and 
rarely last long. A woman does not go into mourning for her sister, but she does 
so for her brother. In general, people do not go into mourning for their parents, 

though sometimes daughters do: this may serve to emphasize the bond between 
brothers and sisters. 


Grandparents. No distinction is made between maternal and paternal grand- 
parents, though the latter are more likely to be members of a person’s residential 
unit than the former are. The term for ‘‘ grandparent ’’ and “ grandchild ” is tsbt, 
but children often use meme (mother) as a form of address to a grandparent. The 
relationship between grandparents and grandchildren is one of easy familiarity, and 
often the personal name is used. The term twbw is perhaps more frequently used for 
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definition. Thus Aibobe, when cuddling somebody else’s baby, would say “ my 
tubu "’ to explain and stress her kinship to the baby, though the actual relationship 
might be (and usually was) only distantly traceable through her mother’s mother. 

Grandparents are affectionate and protective towards their grandchildren. 
Thus when Ainda was the centre of a heated dispute, her father’s mother, Buto’ang, 
stood at the edge of her homestead, facing in the Waia direction, and raved at the 
Waia people for treating her granddaughter so shamefully. 

The term bangeri is used reciprocally for great grandparents and great grand- 
children, irrespective of sex or line of descent. It must be noted that since a girl 
may well give birth to her first baby when she is eighteen or nineteen, or even 
younger, it is not at all improbable that people who are banger: should be alive at 
the same time. Thus the infant daughter of the tanepwa of Waia had a grandmother 
of about forty years and a great grandmother who, for all that her hair was grey, 
was still hale enough to walk daily from Yassa to Tsokali to tend her sick daughter, 
and was probably not yet sixty. 

Ancestors who lived a long time ago and whom no living person has seen are 
called rangaka. It is curious that in the vocabulary of the Catholic Mission in Manam 
rangaka is given as meaning “ speech’’ or “ discourse’”’, which suggests that the 
rangaka are those of whom people have heard tell. 

Affinal Relatives. The only relatives by marriage who are recognized are spouses, 
siblings’ spouses, spouses’ siblings, and spouses’ parents. The obligations involved 
by a person’s marriage affect only the nearest kin (i.e. real parents and real siblings) 
of the contracting parties. Spouses are roa, and the parents of spouses are raws. 
These, and the terms for “ brother-in-law ’’”’ and “ sister-in-law’, are never used in 
address or reference by the relatives so designated, but only in definition or by a 
third person. 

There is no avoidance between any relatives or affines. Whereas on the 
mainland deferential behaviour is demanded between a man and his wife’s brother 
(adta, and reciprocally) and, I believe, between a woman and her husband's sister 
(ta, and reciprocally), in Manam people thus related by marriage are united by the 
closest bonds of friendship. One man told me that brothers-in-law were closer to 
one another even than brothers, and, from observation, I should judge this to be 
equally true of sisters-in-law. When my house-boy’s wife came along to him, the 
first thing she wanted was a present to send to her brother’s wife (ia). 

The relationship between affines is a joking relationship. There is a privileged 
familiarity between two brothers-in-law and two sisters-in-law: they may address 
each other by insulting nicknames ; they may play practical jokes upon each other 
and indulge in horse-play ; on certain ceremonial occasions such conduct is even 
expected of them. They may address each other in obscene language; “ Go and 
eat your mother’s filth "’ (Satangim goani) is an insult used only for such a relative. 
Affinal relatives may not take offence or be angry at anything the other may say or 
do: to show resentment at the conduct of a brother-in-law or sister-in-law is a gross 
breach of social convention. This holds true for classificatory as well as for actual 
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brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law. When Sagido greased the face of little Idoge 
(aged four or less), the child cried. Her mother reproved her and said tam, iam, 
evidently impressing upon her that as her sister-in-law had done it she must not 
complain. Similarly, when "Unwage painted Aupang’s face, the girl at first looked 
very cross and miserable, but very quickly she pulled herself together, forced herself 
to take the matter as a joke, and went off to find a coconut-skin with which to 
cleanse her face. One of the women asked me, “ Has not your sister-in-law painted 
your face ?” 

Presents are constantly being exchanged between men who are brothers-in-law 
and women who are sisters-in-law. These presents are generally reciprocated. 
Thus Tsauria gave his sister’s husband, Kurum, a pig and some foodstuffs in return 
for a pig and some foodstuffs which Kurum gave initially for the betrothal of 
Tsauria’s daughter. Aibobe was given a large plate of food by her brother's wife, 
and asked me to let her have some matches to give in return, as she had nothing to 
give and “ had shame”. 

Although ia is used exclusively by women, and adta denotes primarily a relation- 
ship between two men, adia is also used reciprocally between a man and his wife’s 
sister. A woman calls her husband’s brother éartto’a or “ sibling”. This partial 
identification of affines with consanguineal kin is more complete in respect of parents- 
in-law. Parents-in-law are called “ mother” and “father’’. Thus I first heard 
Maburau of Baliau referred to as ““ Mamboti’s father” (tama), whereas actually he 
proved to be the step-father of Mamboti’s first wife. A woman calls her husband's 
father mama and does not use the personal name, though she may call her husband's 
mother by the personal name or meme. She calls her daughter’s husband “ son” 
(mais). A man may call his daughter’s husband by name or ‘son’ (natu) ; he may 
address his wife’s father as mama or by the personal name. The name of his wife's 
mother should never be used in address, but she should be called “ mother ” (meme). 


Marriage Preferences and Prohibitions. The Manam parish is not exogamous, 
and marriage between members of the same parish is very usual among commoners. 
Of 606 extinct and extant unions recorded in 1933, 76% were between members 
of the same parish. People of tanepwa rank often marry outside the parish, partly 
to strengthen old ties of friendship and alliance, and partly because it is considered 
more suitable for them to marry nobles than to marry commoners. Furthermore, 
it is said to be incumbent upon a tanepwa or tanepwa tst’i tss't to give the hand of 
his eldest daughter to a man of his own social standing. Thus it is not surprising 
to find, in the genealogy of the tanepwa of Tsokali parish, an overwhelming 
preponderance of inter-parish marriages. 

Each parish has a number of patrilineal clans, which are exogamous in theory 
if not always in fact. 1-84% of marriages within the parish were between members 
of the same clan. These exceptions to the rule of clan exogamy occurred invariably 
within the royal clans, demonstrating both the preference of nobles for marrying 
nobles and the fact that they were accorded more privileges than commoners. 
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A man may not marry any woman who is marau (“sister”) to him, nor any of 
his near collaterals such as the sister of his mother or the daughter of his sister. 
Maraw includes all his first cousins and the daughters of his parents’ first orthoe- 
cousins. Exceptions do occasionally occur. A man of Boda parish married his 
father’s sister's daughter. The marriage caused considerable anger and opprobrium, 
but the two were recognized as married. Aibobe referred to the couple in pidgin 
as being “ long-long ”’ (silly), and spoke of the affair with a certain disgust but no 
horror. This attitude towards people who are marau marrying is further illustrated 
by Yaboruru’s account of Basi’s marriage. He said that Basi had behaved 
disgracefully in taking Bariamung’s wife, since Basi and he were cousins and Basi 
was therefore marrying a woman who was his marau (in this context, brother's 
wife). This, Yaboruru alleged, was behaving like a dog or a pig, and were it not 
that the Government had prohibited killing he would have killed Basi for thus 
taking Bariamung’s wife. 

Marriageable persons are known as duali. It is considered to be very suitable 
if a man weds his father’s father’s sister’s son’s daughter, particularly if she be of a 
different parish from himself, since, through such a union, the woman returns to 
her paternal grandmother’s parish and takes up the cultivation of this woman's 
garden land. Similarly, the arrangement whereby Bazaba’s daughter, Maidai, 
would later marry the son of Rupenai of Yassa was explained by the fact that her 
mother’s mother was a woman of Yassa and Maida would get her land. 


KinsHip BonDs IN THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE CYCLE 

A man and his wife and children usually live in a pera—sometimes in a homestead 
of his own, sometimes in the homestead of his father or elder brother. Here his 
children live from birth until the daughters go to their future husbands’ homes and 
the sons marry and settle in a homestead of their own. 

When a woman feels the first pangs of labour, she retires into the bush near 
her husband’s home, and if her mother be not already with her she is sent for. If 
her own mother is dead, her husband’s mother comes. Only this one woman attends 
the labour. The two of them then prepare for the confinement. Some large leaves 
are gathered and laid on the ground, and above them is fixed a horizontal pole; 
if a tree has a convenient branch jutting out at the right height, this will be used. 
The woman in labour squats over the leaves and hangs on to the pole or branch, 
while her mother massages her back to assist in the delivery. When the woman 
feels that the child is about to come forth, she sends her mother away a little distance, 
out of sight, and delivers the child alone. As soon as the woman’s mother hears 
the wail of the new-born infant, she calls out “‘ Male or female (Mwane ki aine) ?” 
The woman answers, telling the sex of the infant. Then her mother comes, bringing 
a sliver of bamboo which she gives to her daughter for cutting the umbilical cord. 
The cord and the placenta are then wrapped in the leaves over which the woman 
has been squatting, and the bundle is buried in the bush. The midwife then shaves 
the heads of her daughter and the new-born infant, after first washing the child 
and its mother’s hands. 
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Meanwhile the woman’s husband, assisted by his father, has built on the edge 
of his homestead clearing a little hut, about six feet high from the ground to the 
ridge pole, and with a floor of split poles raised some six inches from the ground. 
The front of this hut looks out upon the hamlet square; the back is closed, save 
for a hole by which his wife can enter and leave with the infant. The woman brings 
her baby to this hut as soon as the midwife has finished shaving their heads. 
Neither her husband nor any other man may approach closer to this hut than three 
or four yards, nor look at the mother and child. During the first month the midwife 
visits daily, bringing cooked food; other women—the wives of the husband’s 
brothers, the husband's sisters, or the woman’s own sisters—bring food and sit and 
talk with her. The new mother is not ngidly confined to the hut for the first month, 
but she must avoid all men, and though she may go down to the beach to wash 
herself and the child, she does not stroll about the parish territory. During this 
month, too, she is under certain restrictions as to her manner of eating, smoking, 
etc. The infant’s father does not observe any taboos. The woman who looks after 
his wife cooks also for him, and this she (or some other woman related to him or 
his wife) continues to do until the child is eight months old, for up till then the 
infant’s mother cannot cook for any man or have sexual relations. 


A child is seldom far from its mother until it is about four years old. After 
the age of about two years, the child’s staple food is that of an adult, though I have 
seen a boy of about four climb on to his mother’s knee and take a pull at her 
empty breasts. After the age of four or five, however, little boys are not infrequently 
seen away from their mothers, sometimes in the company of a group of older girls. 
Little girls apparently stay in touch with their mothers longer, for they help with 
the daily work of carrying water. Not that they are in any way household drudges, 
but they go about with their mothers and proudly help to carry the trays of coconut 
shells, thereby learning their future tasks. 


Though it is probably true to say that until the age of five or six the mother 
is the most important person in the child’s life, yet the father is far from unimportant. 
A father may be seen in the homestead with his infant in his arms, and a man seated 
talking and chewing betelnut not infrequently has a small boy, his son or his brother’s 
son between his knees. A boy of five or six often goes about with his father. Further, 
men show considerable interest in their children’s welfare. Thus Badi, the tultul 
of Tsokali, sent his two children (by different wives) of about three years old to be 
treated for sores by me and scolded his second wife roundly for not having washed 
his daughter properly. Not infrequently a father as well as a mother came to see 
me clean and bandage the children’s sores, and two men whose children were too 
ill to walk carried them twice a day from their homesteads to my house, one of 
them walking at least half a mile each way. I did not see a child smacked or severely 
reprimanded, though if they were making a nuisance of themselves they could be 
spoken to sharply and told to clear-off (kamtratu), an order which they very often 
obeyed. 
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Since a mother takes her baby with her everywhere, from the time it is bom 
until it becomes independent of her and goes with a gang of its own age and sex 
its social horizon from the very first tends to be wide. From the first it is handed 
about from one woman to another, and even from one man to another. No objection 
was made (except by the baby herself) to my holding the two months old daughter 
of the tanepwa or Waia, and I saw this same baby given the breast by a woman of 
its mother’s clan in order to quieten it. Daily at the water holes, a baby is brought 
into contact with its contemporaries of the same clan ; when its mother attends a 
ceremony, visits a kinswoman or kinsman in a neighbouring parish, goes to work in 
the gardens with her husband’s brothers’ wives, the infant or young child goes too. 
- Thus, although those who dwell in the same era are next to its mother the most 
constant members of its universe, there are many others, mainly kinsmen of its 
father, of whom it must inevitably become aware at an early age. 


After children have broken loose from their mother—by about the age of six, 
for boys—they go about in small gangs, playing together on the beach, swimming, 
playing at hauling logs for canoes. They may simply wander about together— 
perhaps with bows and barbed arrows, in the hope of shooting some flying foxes, 
which all the natives of Manam eat with relish. They obtain food either at their 
own homes or at those of any of their clan-fellows in the gang. They sleep at home 
in the pera ; later, when at about the age of fourteen they put on a bark belt (malo), 
they sleep in a bait. The girls, too, tend when about eight years old to go about in 
gangs, and though in the morning some of them go to the gardens with their mothers, 
they do not all do so. In the younger children the separation of the sexes is little 
marked, but by the age of about ten or twelve it is very apparent and shows itself 
not only in that the gangs of boys and gangs of girls keep aloof from each other, 
but also in expressions of definite antagonism. Thus in the evenings, when a gang 
of boys was around my house and a gang of girls passed by on their way from Waia 
to Tsokali and seemed inclined to linger, the boys would pretend to try to make my 
dog chase the girls away. 

This separation of the sexes is still more marked when a boy has put on the 
bark belt and a girl her grass petticoat—that is, after puberty. But now what I 
tend to regard as a natural tendency for the sexes to separate in the children of 
ten or twelve is emphasized or replaced by a social sanction. For it is not considered 
fitting for adolescent boys and girls to mingle. This is perhaps partly due to the 
fact that after puberty a girl often (perhaps usually) goes to live in the house of 
her future husband’s parents, and goes about with her husband’s young sisters. 
Until a boy is a fully grown man (that is, from the time he puts on a bark belt 
until he finally adopts the full costume of a man some four years later), he must 
avoid the company of his future bride. The gang of youths with whom he associates 
must avoid the company of the gang of girls (in his own parish) with whom his 
future bride associates. 

It seems, then, that from the age of six or seven until about puberty children 
are more or less independent of their elders, except in respect of eating and sleeping, 
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and that the bonds between brothers and sisters, parents and children, although 
they remain strong, are to some; extent overshadowed by the bonds between those 
of the same sex and age and probably of the same clan. Since members of the 
same clan occupy the same quarter of a parish, geographical proximity inevitably 
leads a child to play mostly with his or her own clansfolk. 

After puberty the bonds between a boy and his age-fellows of the same parish 
appear to be somewhat strengthened, for those who put on the bark belt at the same 
time form an age set (‘‘one bark belt ’’, malo teke). In Tsokali all boys of the 
right stage of growth go through the ceremony of putting on the bark belt at the 
close to the monsoon season. Members of an age set have certain rights and 
obligations to each other, and it is important to notice that the age set cuts across 
clan membership, uniting all men and youths of the same age within a single parish 
settlement. 

It seems, too, that after puberty the bonds between a man and his father and 
father’s brothers are more strongly emphasized and that the emotional relationship 
between him and them undergoes some modification. The boy must now sleep 
away from the pera and begin to share more fully in the life and work of adult men. 
This means not only that under the guidance, and sometimes direct instruction, of 
his father’s or father’s brothers he learns the more skilled work of men, but also 
that he comes somewhat more under the discipline of these kinsfolk. Of his mother 
he sees relatively little, though she still cooks for him, and especially he sees little 
of her if his future bride is living in her house. As an inevitable corollary to this 
closer contact with his father and beginning to do man’s work, a youth is also 
brought more closely into contact with those who belong to his father’s age set and 
with the older men of the parish in general. 

For a girl the change wrought by the advent of puberty in her social horizon 
is somewhat different. She has never been so independent of her mother as is a 
boy, for she has always done some work with her and been more about the house. 
She has not infrequently cooked for the household, for when a woman is menstruating 
she may not cook and then the task usually falls to a young daughter is she has 
one. Furthermore, it is usual for a girl to leave her home and reside with her future 
husband’s parents on the completion of the ceremonies connected with her first 
menstruation. When her future husband belongs to the same parish as herself, 
the change in her environment is not great, but her home circle is different and she 
comes under the authority and care of her future mother-in-law. I cannot say 
how far this change of authority affects the girl’s emotional attitude towards her 
own mother. If her future husband belongs to a distant parish, the change is of 
course much greater and her contact with her parents and siblings more interrupted. 
But it must not be supposed from this that she loses touch with her family. Through- 
out her life, her parents and brothers keep an eye on her interests and visit her ; 
though she and her husband never go to live in her parental homestead, she can 

visit it with her children, staying there for one or two nights. Further, if she has 
& quarrel with her husband she goes home to her parents or brother and stays there 
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until her anger dies down through the lapse of time or her husband makes a gift 
to her. Thus when Bariamun, father of the luluai of Tsokali, went and “ stole” 
Baraine and brought her home as a second wife, his first wife, Butokang, was furious 
and went home to her parents. Butokang was Baraine’s actual older sister. Their 
mother, being attached to Baraine, surreptitiously took food to her in Tsokali, where 
Baraine was living with Bariamun. Butokang discovered this and fought with her 
mother. After a week, Butokang’s wrath evaporated; she returned to Bariamun 
and lived amicably with her sister as co-wife until the latter died. 

A woman retains the right to cultivate land belonging to her clan, and to do 
this she may go and spend a night or two in her mother’s house. Thus Mamboti’s 
third wife, Omori, went to her home in Madauri for a night, worked next day in 
her garden on Madauri land, and returned the next evening to her husband’s 
homestead in Tsokali. A worman’s mother and sisters help to look after her when 
her baby has been born. Conversely, if a married woman’s mother is ill, she goes 
to look after her, returning to her husband’s homestead in the evening. Thus 
Bazaba travelled each day from Waia to Tsokali to be with her mother, Moinzo, 
during Moinzo’s illness. A brother, too, looks after his sister’s interests after her 
marriage. Aibobe of Boda, speaking of a loved brother who had died about three 
years previously, told how he would bring her much food, betelnut and fish. Again, 
during Moinzo’s serious illness, her mother and one of her brothers’ wives came to 
see her, and her brother himself was anxious to bring her home to his own parish 
settlement, Yassa, that she might be cared for there. His desire to do this arose 
partly from the fact that Moinzo’s husband’s brothers and their wives were neglecting 
her, owing to an old quarrel she had had with them about helping her in her garden 
work. 


ADOPTION 

It is, I have said, normal for a child to live with its parents until marriage—or 
until, as sometimes happened even in 1933, a boy goes to work for the white man. 
But there are exceptions to this. Sometimes a boy or a girl may be found living 
in some other relative’s house. Thus in Tsokali there was a twelve-year-old boy 
named Tsukua who was living with his maternal grandmother, mother of the luluai. 
When Tsukua was born, she took him and looked after him, for all her own children 
were grown up and she wanted a child to tend Tsukua, her daughter’s child by an 
important man in Yassa, was the eldest of a family of five. Soon he would be of 
an age to put on a bark belt, and there was some discussion between his maternal 
uncles in Tsokali and his kinsmen in Yassa as to whether this rite would be performed 
in Yassa or Tsokali. Fundamentally the question was whether Tsukua was to 
become permanently incorporated into Tsokali, or whether he was to be claimed 
back by his father and his father’s parish. 

This residence on the part of Tsukua cannot be regarded as a form of adoption. 
True adoption does exist in Manam ; indeed, there appear to be two forms of it. 
The more important is when a man and his wife adopt a new-born baby. I tried 
to discover what motives induced parents to allow another man or woman to take 
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their new-born infant. It seems that it is one of the obligations one owes one’s 
near kinsfolk—to allow them to take the child if they desire it. The majority of 
adoptions which I recorded were by near kinsmen, not necessarily clansmen, of the 
parents. Tsedam, son of Bareamun of Tsokali, was adopted at birth by his father’s 
sister, Idoge ; Mamboti, another son of Bareamun, was taken at birth by Kauke 
(Bareamun’s father’s younger brother’s son) and his wife, Ainda; Momai, the son 
of Ragiramo and her husband, Benora of Yassa, was adopted at birth by his mother’s 
brother, Tsedam of Tsokali; and Muriki, son of Tsimiroia, an important nobleman 
of Baliau, was taken by a clansfellow of his father. 


The motive which leads people to adopt is the desire for children on the part 
of those who have few or none. Thus Idoge, who took Tsedam, was widow to a 
nobleman of Yassa. Her former husband’s rank made it illegal for her to take 
another husband, and she had no children by her first ; she therefore claimed Tsedam 
on his birth. Similarly, Kauke asked for Mamboti because his wife was barren and 
he had no children of his own. Again, Tsedam took Momai because he had only 
one son and one daughter and his sister had three sons and two daughters. 


Once a child has been adopted in infancy, it takes the position of a true child 
to its adopting parents. It is usually not informed of its adoptive status until it 
is grown up, and often not even then. Even when it learns who its true mother 
and father are, it does not recognize them socially as such. Tsedam, as an adult, 
still called Idoge ‘‘ mother ’’ (meme and tina) and Butokang by her personal name, 
though he was aware that Butokang was his real mother, and he was moreover 
insistent that Idoge should be regarded as his mother. Mamboti, on the other hand, 
though he still called Kauke “ father’’ (mama and tama) and A’inda “ mother ”’ 
(meme and tina), preferred to regard himself as the son of Bariamun and Butokang, 
and called Butokang “‘ mother”. The difference in the attitude of the two brothers 
towards their respective adopted parents is probably explicable on the basis of 
status. Idoge and Bareamun belonged to a senior line of the noble house of Tsokali, 
and Bareamun became tanepwa after the death of his elder brother, the true 
successor being at the time a child. Now as the child of Idoge and Bareamun, 
Tsedam retained in his adoption the status he would have had had he not been 
adopted. Mamboti, on the other hand, lost rank through his adoption. Furthermore, 
the Government had made Mamboti luluai, and as such he needed to emphasize 
that he was ‘‘ of the blood royal’’. Indeed, I was told that he did not like reference 
being made to the fact that, socially speaking, Kauke and A’inda were his true 
parents. Momai, if told that he was really the son of Ragiramo, would still continue 
to call Tsedam “ father’’ and to call Ragiramo “father’s sister’. His brother 
Tsukua would still be to him a “ brother ’”’ (¢ari/to’a) : in accordance with Manam 
custom, he would call him by his personal name and could refer to him as “ elder 
brother ”’ (to’a) ; were he his real brother in the eyes of society he could not use the 
personal name. ' 

There are, however, exceptions to every rule, and although it is true to say 
that once a man has adopted a child that child is socially regarded as being his 
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absolutely, yet such adoption can, it seems, be revoked. Thus Muriki of Baliau, 
who was adopted by a man called Bureng, was later given back to his true father, 
because Bureng’s wife gave birth to a son. Presumably Muriki’s true father was 
anxious to have Muriki, since he had only one other boy, his two other children 
being girls. The general custom, however, seems to be for the child not to know 
that he has been adopted, and in certain circumstances for people to deny that he 
has been, as the following story shows. 


There was a man of high rank in Waia, who in infancy was taken from his true 
parents, a man and woman of Tsokali, and brought up as the child of a Waia noble 
and his wife. It seems, actually, that an exchange was effected, the daughter of 
this Waia noble being given as daughter to the Tsokali couple. The fact of the 
adoption was kept hidden from the boy, and when he grew up some of the men of 
Waia, knowing him to be adopted, were jealous of his rank and taunted him with 
being actually a man of Tsokali. The man then came to Tsokali to ask if what 
the men of Waia said was true. The Tsokali people denied it stoutly, so he went 
back to Waia and maintained the position to which he had a right through the man 
who was really his adoptive father. 


Although it is most usual for a child to be adopted at birth, I recorded one 
instance of a child being adopted but not living with his adoptive parents. The 
tultul of Tsokali, a man named Badi of the Tanepwa clan, had a boy about seven 
years old named Pakei. On the list of Tsokali inhabitants in the Government census 
book, this child appeared under the household group of Mamboti the luluai. Mamboti 
had adopted him, but the child was still living with Badi, cared for by Badi and his 
true mother. When the boy was older—I gather when he was of an age to put on 
a bark belt—he would go to the homestead of Mamboti and become a regular inmate 
thereof. On trying to find out why Badi was willing thus to part with his son, I 
was at first told that Badi and Mamboti were “ brothers ’’, so why should not Mamboti 
take the child. Further inquiry, however, revealed the fact that Badi was more than 
willing that the adoption should take place, for then Tsukua, the real son of Mamboti, 
would be Pakei’s elder brother and look after his interests. The boy would, too, 
as social son of Mamboti, get land from the latter and, furthermore, such adoption 
would raise the boy’s social status, for although Badi was of the Tanepwa clan he 
did not belong to the “ blood royal”. 


CaMILLA H. WEDGWoOOD. 
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CLAN FORMATION IN THE MENDI VALLEY 
By D’Arcy RYAN 
INTRODUCTION ; AND DEFINITION OF THE MENDI CLAN 


HE inhabitants of the Mendi Valley, like most peoples of the Western and 

Southern Highlands of New Guinea, have a segmentary social structure based 
on a system of localised patrilineal clans. As in the neighbouring areas, there are 
levels of segmentation both above and below the clan, and perhaps I should begin 
by making it clear why, for the purpose of analysis, I have selected a particular level 
of segmentation, namely, the clan, as the pivotal unit of the whole structure.! 

First, all unilinear descent-groups in Mendi, from a clan-cluster of up to a 
thousand people to a simple family of a man and his children, are known by a 
generic term, shem. Shem does in fact mean “ unilinear descent-group’’, and the 
particular social group to which it refers at any time depends on’ context. But 
when asked by a complete stranger for the name of his shem, a Mendi replies almost 
invariably with the name of the group I am calling the “ clan’’.2 Second, the clan 
is, to the outsider, the most immediately obvious of all the Mendi social groups. 
It is, to begin with, the primary territorial unit identified with a clearly defined 
area of land whose boundaries are known (even if occasionally ignored) by both the 
members-of the clan and by its adjacent neighbours. Clan boundaries consist as 
a rule of natural barriers (rivers, creeks, gullies, etc.) which make the territory easier 
to defend, for the clan is also the basic fighting unit. Third, the clan is the largest 
of the named social groups, and its name is carried by its members as a prefix to 
their personal names. Finally, and less precisely, the clan represents the group of 
people among whom most of an individual’s ordinary daily life takes place. I refer 
here not to the more formal occasions, like house-building or pork-distributions, 
but to such vaguer associations as : with whom does a child play ? or a youth hunt ? 
or a man share tid-bits of food? Contacts of this kind tend, if only for geographic 
reasons, to be restricted to the limits of the clan. To put it simply, a Mendi sees 
more of his fellow clan-members than of other people. 

In presenting a description of any social structure, particularly a segmentary 
one like this, the problem is where to begin. We can, for example, select an important 
social unit like the clan and then describe its relationships with all the other units. 


1 For a general description of the area, see D. J. Ryan, “‘ Clan Organization in the Mendi 
Valley ’’, Oceania, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 1955, also M. J. Meggitt, ‘The Upper Wage and Lai 
Peoples’, Oceania, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, 1956. The field work on which this study is based was 
done in two periods from May to December, 1954, and from July, 1955, to October,1956. The 
work was assisted by research grants from the University of Sydney. 


* For exceptions to this general rule see below. 


17* 
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Or we can start with the largest units and break them down into their component 
parts. Or again, beginning with the smailest social groups, we may show how they 
are integrated into larger and wider-ranging units. There can, of course, be no 
simple or absolute answer to this; ultimately the people being described and the 
nature of their social order will determine the approach. In dealing with the Mendi 
the last method has been adopted: starting with the individual and his family, 
I shall trace the ways in which he identifies himself with progressively wider groups, 
and the manner in which groups of a particular order are integrated with each other. 
This method of presentation has been thought best, firstly, because the individual 
in Mendi plays a very important part in determining the relations between social 
groups, and, secondly, because the complex composition of larger units, like the 
clan, depends on those same principles which may be more easily analysed in simpler 
units like the sub-clan. I shall tackle the problem, therefore, by starting, as it were, 
from the bottom and working up. 


The Family 

I begin with the simple polygynous family: a man, his wife or wives, and 
their unmarried children. Married children are not as a rule included because it is 
the custom for them to move immediately after marriage to a new house, where, 
with their spouse and children, they form a separate household. Married children 
who are widowed or divorced sometimes return to their parents’ household. 


For the average number of marriages, data for the whole of the Mendi area 
are not available,? but in the three clan territories which my material covers, a total 
of 59 married men had contracted 118 marriages (or 2 per man). The same men 
had, at the one time, a total of go wives (or I-5 per man). The maximum number 
of contemporaneous wives of any man in this group was 6, while 72-5% had only 
one extant wife, and 66% had only married once. The modal household, therefore, 
was that of a man, his wife, and their two or three children. There were very few 
men over 30, whether bachelors or widowers, with no wives at all (2 out of 72 
marriageable men). 


Co-wives often live in separate houses, sometimes miles apart, either because 
they frequently quarrel, or because the husband may wish to maintain land-rights 
and gardens in different places, and it suits him to have a household in each. The 
commonest living arrangement is for one or more women’s houses to be grouped 
around a beaten dirt yard, and it is here that the family gathers for the evening 
meal which is prepared and eaten in a lean-to shelter (paganda)* open at the front. 
Some of the older men have a separate house in their yard, containing a sitting-room, 
leading to a sleeping-room at the back; but more usually the men, married and 
single, sleep in a communal men’s house (ensha) with other men of their sub-clan. 
Here each of the regular occupants has his own private sleeping cubicle, where he 


3 When I left Mendi, the first government census and an infant-mortality survey were in 
progress ; their results will be used in later publications. 


* Pronunciation: a@ as in car; 4 as in cat. 
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keeps his personal belongings, while he shares the common sitting-room with the 
others. A man with only one wife sometimes sleeps in her house (tenda), but in a 
separate room, for women are inherently impure, if not actively dangerous, and a 
man risks his health by too constant proximity to them. 

Sleeping arrangements, however, are not very strict, and a good deal of free 
choice is allowed. Girls sleep with their mothers until married, while boys sleep 
in the women’s houses until the age of six or seven, when they move out to sleep 
with the men. Some boys, closely attached to their fathers, join them in the men’s 
house at an earlier age. From a sample clan with 32 agnatic male members over 
the age of 7 years : 


13 (41°%) sleep in their sub-clan’s communal ensha 


6 (19%) ., .» » Own private ensha 

5 (16%) ,, .,,  ,, father’s private ensha 

4 (12%) . » » own lenda 

3(9%) .  »  » father’s brother’s private ensha 
1 (3%) .,  ., some other ensha 


Among non-agnatic clan affiliates,> dormitory arrangements are almost completely 
haphazard: most sleep under the same roof as their sponsoring kinsman, while 
others share quarters with personal friends or gardening-partners. 

Men with no wives of their own are given their evening meal by a mother or 
step-mother if there is one living, or by a brother’s wife if there is not. 

In cases where co-wives have separate houses (i.e. not in the same house-yard): 
but still on the same clan-territory, they, with their children, all gather for the 
evening meal in the house-yard of one of the wives, and return to their own houses 
afterwards. The evening meal, although quite an informal affair, is important 
socially because it is the only regular daily occasion on which the entire family gathers 
together, and the failure of a woman to have this meal prepared for her husband 
is a common cause of marital dispute ; it is not, however, just the absence of his 
evening meal which leads a man to beat his wife, but, rather, that such an episode 
is symptomatic of previous tensions in their relations and that the unprepared meal 
and the subsequent quarrel are a common way of bringing matters to a head. 

In the comparatively few cases (4 recorded) in which a man maintains households 
in 2 or more different clan-territories, the regularity with which his separate house- 
holds meet is a function of the distance between them. There was one case in which 
a man kept a household two hours’ walk from his paternal ground, so that his distant 
household had very little contact with his two others; the main link was the man 
himself, who used to divide his time more or less evenly between them. 

Not only do wives often live in separate houses, but usually each woman is 
given her own marked-off area of garden, for which she alone is responsible. This 
is designed to avoid disputes about which wife is, or is not, doing her fair share of 
the garden work. 


5 See below. 
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Divorce, with re-payment of bride-price, is not very common. From a sample 
of gI marriages in the one clan-linkage, 6 (6-6°%) ended in divorce or permanent 
separation. Wives are seldom really assimilated by their husband’s clan. They 
usually make a point of maintaining strong and permanent ties with their own kin. 
It is to her own people, and not to her husband’s, that a woman looks for protection 
and redress. Moreover, her children nearly always maintain ties with their 
mother’s people: and ties with mother’s brothers (mda) and matrilateral cross- 
cousins (dé) are of particular importance. Since a man cannot marry more than 
once into the same sub-clan (and, in fact, very rarely marries into the same clan) 
it follows that each wife, with her children, has a series of active kinship affiliations 
which are different from those of her co-wives and their children. 

In view of the very loose ties between co-wives, it may seem surprising that 
Mendi kinship terminology does not distinguish between full and half siblings ; and 
this may be a reflection of the strength of the patrilineal principle, for the hostility 
that frequently exists between co-wives does not appear to carry through to their 
respective children: the fact that they are children of the same father is the all- 
important factor. Some further support for this view may be found in the fact 
that the children of a remarried widow who accompany their mother to the home 
of her new husband may be made welcome by their step-father. They appear to 
suffer no social disability ; but they are, nevertheless, regarded as strangers among 
his people and are expected later to return to the land of their father. While it is 
true that in fact they often do not return, it is still of significance that this is the 
ideal or accepted pattern of behaviour. The point I am suggesting here is that 
children of the same father and different mothers are considered to be more closely 
related than are children of the same mother but different fathers although they 
are not distinguished in the kinship terminology. 


From the foregoing, one may infer that the simple polygynous family is not 
a very tightly integrated unit: its members have dissimilar (and sometimes 
conflicting)® patterns of kinship outside the clan; it seldom forms a discrete 
residential group; and an adult Mendi does not mix very much more with the 
members of his immediate family than he does with the other members of his 
sub-clan. I can only suggest that what family unity and cohesion does exist may 
be largely attributable to the strong feeling for patrilineal descent typical of the area. 


The Sub-clan 

The next step up in the segmentary hierarchy is the sub-clan. This is, first 
of all, not a territorial unit. Land in Mendi is individually owned, and one man’s 
gardens are not only scattered throughout the territory of his own clan but may 


*It was formerly not unknown for the sons of co-wives to find themselves fighting on 
opposite sides when the clans of their respective mothers were at war. They never fought each 
other directly, however, and this kind of fighting does appear to have had a strong sporting 
flavour : a party of clan brothers (often including half-brothers) would set off for the battleground 
together, join opposite sides, spend a happy day fighting, and then meet again in the evening 
to walk home together. 
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even be found in that of other clans (his mother’s, for example). A topographical 
survey of gardens and their owners shows no discrete sub-clan pattern at all. The 
sub-clan, then, is a purely social unit, a group of families, and, in its simplest form, 
is composed of a number of brothers and their descendents. This group always 
claims, and can usually trace, descent from a common founding ancestor, and it 
usually, but not always, bears his name. In genealogical fact, the eponymous 
ancestor of the sub-clan may be the father of its oldest living member ; or he may 
go back as far as four generations. Should the founding ancestor be as far, or further 
back than this, the precise genealogical links become blurred and may even be lost 
entirely ; but the sub-clan retains its identity as a group. The genealogical depth 
of 2 sub-clan seems to depend, to a great extent, on its size: the smaller the group, 
the less likelihood there is of its segmenting, and, consequently, the longer the 
genealogy to the last segmentation (i.e. to the founding ancestor). In other words, 
although sub-clans whose membership is stationary or decreasing do not segment, 
their genealogical depth continues to increase with each generation. To take an 
example (Fig. I) of two hypothetical sub-clans, A and B, each with a depth of, 


cao fF 


Ficure I. 








let us say, three generations: A flourishes and expands in membership, while B 
only just maintains its numbers. A eventually segments into two new sub-clans, 
X and Y, each with a depth of two generations, while B remains as it was, small 
in numbers, but with a greater genealogical depth than X or Y. This might appear 
to contradict one basic principle of lineage structure, that “ lineage depth is directly 
proportional to lineage breadth ”’, and in certain circumstances (if, for instance, the 
descent-line of B did in fact consist of only one individual in each generation) this 
contradiction would be a real one. But this is not necessarily so. The Mendi show 
a marked tendency to fuse the lesser descent lines within a sub-clan genealogy into 
a single direct line leading straight back to the eponymous or apecal ancestor. This 
kind of telescoping is a common feature of lineage systems in general, and in Mendi 
it is possible to see the process actually taking place. When a sub-clan genealogy 
is first taken it is presented usually in its simplest form, and only under further 
questioning does it transpire that quite often a “single ’”’ ancestor is really two or 
more brothers; or even, sometimes, that an entire generation has been dropped. 
A sub-clan whose real genealogy might be represented by Fig. IIa, would tend to 
contract it into a fictitious form approaching that shown in Fig. IIb, where the 
brothers and pairs of brothers at the higher levels have all been reduced to one 
ancestor in each generation. Moreover, telescoping occurs more often in genealogies 
given by younger informants, a fact which indicates that the future form of the 
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genealogy is already taking shape at this point, and that the revised form is the 
one which will be remembered in the next generation.” One result of this merging 
of brothers is that many Mendi sub-clans embrace a far wider range of kin than their 
fictitious condensed genealogies seem to indicate. Men who assert that they are 
first or second cousins may, in actual fact, be fourth or fifth cousins. Furthermore, 
the genealogical breadth of a sub-clan has no necessary connection with its numerical 
size. Thus, while the depth of a sub-clan may, or may not, be proportional to its 
breadth, it tends to be inversely proportional to its size: the smaller the group, 
the greater its genealogical depth. 


vote ts CREASASRARED SDE 


Figure II. 








The foregoing assumes, of course, that the point at which a sub-clan segments 
is determined by its size. These groups vary from one surviving member to (the 
largest I recorded) about 100, a figure including non-resident married daughters 
and excluding wives. The smaller sub-clans are degenerate remnants of formerly 
larger groups which, for a number of reasons, such as warfare or disease, have not 
managed to maintain their numbers. This was stated explicitly by informants, and 
I think it may be accepted that there is a minimal size below which a sub-clan is no 
longer able to function as such. For example, the sub-clan is the primary economic 
unit in such payments as bride-price and death-compensation which form an 
important feature of the socio-economic life. A sub-clan below a certain size, 
therefore, would no longer be able to play its part in such activities. Since, to take 
one example, it could no longer buy wives for its members, it could no longer reproduce 
itself. In such cases, where the membership of a sub-clan has declined beyond this 
critical point, it forms an amalgamation with a larger and more thriving sub-clan, 
or with a number of smaller groups in the same situation as itself. This fusion 
process can be observed at its various stages: at first, genealogically and nominally, 
the component parts of such an amalgamation maintain their own identity ; socially 
and functionally, however, they form a new single unit. Later, as genealogical 
details tend to be forgotten, the merging of descent-lines in the way just described 
becomes more and more complete, until finally, when they are quite fused, there no 
longer remains evidence to show that an amalgamation had occurred. The point 
in size at which a sub-clan ceases to function varies with the wealth and personal 
character of the surviving members ; at least one case is known in which a sub-clan 


7Cf. R. F. Salisbury, ‘“‘ Unilineal Descent Groups in the New Guinea Highlands ’’, Mam, 
1956, No. 2. 
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degenerated to two brothers, both young men, and amalgamated with a larger one. 
One of these brothers so prospered, however, that he was able, as it were, to restore 
the family fortunes, to break off the amalgamation and re-establish his original 
sub-clan as a separate functioning entity. 

There is not only a lower critical limit of sub-clan membership below which 
a sub-clan is unable to function ; there would appear also to be an upper limit above 
which its functioning becomes unwieldy. The Tenap sub-clan of Mébera® Clan, 
with a membership of 78, was beginning to find itself in such a position ; its men’s- 
house was crowded, and the distribution among its members of bride- and death- 
payments was becoming awkward. Tenap members expect that, within the next 
generation at least, this sub-clan will split into two. The process of fission, which 
has already begun, was explained in terms of pig-sacrifice. 

Each sub-clan keeps its ancestral spirit-stones in its own sub-clan stone-house, 
and any pigs sacrificed to the stones must later be distributed to the whole sub-clan. 
When it was found that a sacrificial pig had to be distributed among so many 
people that the individual portions were lamentably small, it was decided that the 
time had come to build a second stone-house. Without, for the present, going into 
too much detail about these stones, each one is the residence of a dead ancestor, 
and every simple family is represented by one or more of them. When the new 
stone-house was established, certain ‘‘ genealogically-related ’’ stones were removed 
from the older house and placed in it ; and from then on the sacrifices, and their 
accompanying pork-distributions, took place in these two separate genealogically- 
defined groups within the sub-clan. These two groups, however, have not established 
separate men’s-houses and still act as one sub-clan in all other activities. The 
members of this sub-clan say that they do not know whether segmentation would 
proceed any further, but a number of them felt that it probably would. 

I realize, of course, that the reasons given above for this segmentation must 
not be taken too literally, for obviously a social group is not going to spiit over a 
small and relatively infrequent piece of pork. It should be noted, however, that the 
sharing of pork among individuals of a group has a great symbolic importance to the 
Mendi, for to partake regularly in such sharing signifies the individual's membership 
of the group and his full acceptance of the rights and obligations such membership 
imposes. In this, as in other circumstances, the sharing of pork implies either close 
kinship or a personal relationship of some intimacy. To describe sub-clan fission, 
therefore, in terms of a breakdown in pork-sharing was just another way of saying 
that the sub-clan concerned had reached a size which its members felt to be incon- 
venient, and that the ties between its individual members could no longer be as 
intimate as ties between sub-clan brothers should be. 


The line of fission here is also significant (Fig. III). The stones representing 
the patrilines of Map-ol6, Map-nap, Kombalt and Shabu-naik remained in the 
original stone-house, while those of Pubié, Wanaik and Wekom (and Wekom’s 


* Pronunciation: o as in lot; 6 as in low. 
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brothers) were moved to the new one. After the division, there remained in the 
original house the ancestral stones of 7 married men and their 13 male children, 
while the new house contained those of only 5 men and 5 male children. The 
division, therefore, had not been made primarily on the basis of equality of numbers, 
although this factor was taken into consideration. Referring to Fig. III, we find 
that the descendants of Tenap by a woman of Hum territory have left their stones 
in the original house, while Tenap’s descendants by a woman of Konk moved their 
stones to the new house. The latter group was joined by the three brothers (Wekom, 
Ebarimo and Aigile) who are now affiliated with Tenap Sub-clan, but who had been 


Tendp Sub-clan (Mibera Clan): 
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* same territory, but different clans. 


Ficure III. 


brought originally as children from their father’s territory of Konk. (It was stated 
that these three brothers were invited to move with the new group, firstly, because 
they had always been particularly friendly with Pubio and his family, and, secondly, 
to help even up the numbers). It would seem, if this example is typical, that while 
the fact of fission in a sub-clan is a function of its size, the form of the fission will 
be determined in genealogical terms, and will take into consideration descent through 
females. In other words, when a sub-clan descended from one man reaches a 
certain maximum size, it becomes unwieldy and potentially fissive, but the actual 
line of fission (when fission finally occurs) groups together the descendants of the 
same woman, while non-agnatic affiliates (like Wekom and his brothers) will be 
fitted into the new arrangement on the basis of convenience and personal relations. 


Although a sub-clan always centres around an agnatic core, it often includes 
a number of members who are not true agnates. All non-agnatic members of a 
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sub-clan, however, are related, either cognatically or affinally, to one or more members 
of the agnatic core. The Mendi recognize non-agnatic affiliation in the use of 
three terms : 


shu moria (“ born to the land ’’) 
ol ebowa (‘‘ having-come-men ”’ ; i.e. ‘‘ new-comers ’’) 
ebowan ishi (‘son of a new-comer ”’) 


These terms are seldom used, because there are very few situations in which a 
distinction between agnates and non-agnates is socially relevant. In any personal 
quarrel with a non-agnate (not necessarily about land) an agnate might say: ‘‘ Clear 
out, you’re only a new-comer anyway!” A non-agnate’s child could also have this 
thrown at him, but if he had been born on the land, he would deny being ebowa 
and claim to be morta; but in any case, the dispute would have no effect on his 
status or land rights. By the third generation (the son of an ebowan ishi), the 
descendants of the original ebowa are firmly established as shu moria. 


There are at least five circumstances leading to this kind of non-agnatic 
accretion : 


1. Warfare: a clan that has suffered a major defeat in war is often completely 
dispersed. Its members then seek refuge, either individually or in groups, with 
various of their more distantly-located kin. Or again, while the fighting is still 
going on, a mother may decide that this is no place to bring up the children; she 
then takes them to the safety of her own clan-territory. 


2. Widowhood (or Divorce): a widow with young children frequently takes 
them with her to her own people, and if she remarries they may even accompany 
her to her new husband’s home. 

3. Land: (a) a shortage of good gardens in one’s own clan-territory ; or (b) 
a kinsman in another clan who has more land than he can work, and who invites 
outside kin to help him ; or (c) the desire to maintain garden-rights in the territory 
of the mother or father’s mother by making a garden there every few seasons ; (since 
land in Mendi is quite plentiful, land-shortage is not a common reason for changing 
residence). 

4. Holiday: people, particularly youths and girls, often make extended visits 
(sometimes of a year or more) to their territorially distant kin. The usual reason 
given is that they wanted a change. 


5. Intra-clan Strife: this is rare, but if there should be serious or prolonged 
dissension among close kin in a sub-clan, one of the parties may take up residence 
elsewhere. In one case (the only one of its kind I heard of) where a man murdered 
a clan-brother, it was firmly suggested that he reside elsewhere permanently.® 

®* Of the 57 non-agnates in one clan-territory, 31 were original immigrants and the other 
26 were the latter’s children born after the change of residence. Of these 31, 11 (35+5°4) changed 
residence as a direct result of warfare in the territory of their patri-clan. An equal number 


were the children of widows who had returned to the woman’s home on the death of the husband. 
A further 8 (26%) had moved for reasons connected with land. One was on 1n extended visit. 
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Refuge in another clan-territory can be claimed only through kin who are 
already resident there, whether as members of the agnatic core or as assimilated 
non-agnates who have migrated there at an earlier period.° Admittedly, the sample 
is too small to convey exactly the frequency with which any one category of kin 
will be called upon to sponsor residence in their clan's territory: nor is this of much 
importance. What the figures do show, however, is (a) the very wide (one might 
almost say, unlimited) range of kin who can act as sponsors, and (b) the overwhelming 
preference (54%) for the mother’s clan-territory as a place of migration. 

Concerning residence-sponsorship, there are three facts which should be noted. 
First, when I observed above that “ all non-agnatic members of a sub-clan are related, 
either cognatically or affinally, to one or more members of the agnatic core "’, I should 
have added that the relationship need not be direct: migrants who have been 
sponsored by kin in their new clan of residence may themselves, when thoroughly 
settled in, sponsor other migrants. These new “ second-degree ’’ migrants need not 
be thought of as related at all to the agnatic core of the sub-clan. Second, sponsor- 
ship is dependent not only on the category of kinship between an immigrant and his 
sponsor but also on the intimacy of the personal relationship that has been maintained 
between them. From the figures given, 3 migrants took up residence in the territory 
of their father’s father’s father’s sister’s son’s son; but the reason for this was not 
the kinship so much as the fact that their sub-clan of origin and their new sub-clan 
of residence had maintained an unbroken personal friendship for three generations, 
and such a relationship is a necessary concomitant of allsponsorship. Such friendship 
is symbolized by occasional gifts of pork and by the establishment (between males) 
of personal trading-relationships—except in the case of mother’s sub-clan, where the 
kinship is felt to be so close that friendship can be assumed without being formalized 
by gifts... Third, the land-rights conferred by sponsorship can be either temporary 
or permanent and, if permanent, can be inherited by the holder’s children ; but, 
like all land-rights, they must be maintained. The land must be gardened from 
time to time and personal connections kept up with the clan occupying the territory, 


1 Of the same 31 migrants, 10 had a double right of entry to their new place of residence: 
i.e. they were related both cognatically and affinally to members of their host clan. For example, 
a man could take refuge in the territory of his wife’s father, which might also happen to be the 
place of residence of his own mother’s brother; either of these relationships alone would be 
sufficient to give him a right of entry. The 31 migrants, therefore, represent 41 sets of relation- 
ships between migrant and sponsor. Of these 41: 


14 (34%) accompanied their mother (usually widowed) to her own clan-territory as children. 
8 (20%) moved to mother’s territory after her death, and claimed land there from her 


brothers. 
4 (10%) moved to clan-territory of m.sis.H. 
oy 5 are +s , sis.H. 
3.7% o* er ot ., Spouse. 
ce i /, ee - ,, F.F.F.sis.S.S. 
2( 5%) cei eos 5 ,, m.H. (step-father) 
2 (5% en eee is ,, w.sis.H. 
oo aan bio ee si , GH. 
1.(. 2%). — i , F.S. or mS. (half-brother). 


11 The connection with mother’s patri-kin is symbolized in other ways: e.g. the giving and 
receiving of bride-wealth, and the payment of death compensation. 
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even if the holder of the land is no longer resident there. It is thus possible for 
a man to change his residence, obtaining through sponsorship land in another clan- 
territory. After some years, he (or his son) may return to his original clan-territory 
to live while continuing to maintain the gardens he has acquired from his sponsors. 

W. H. Goodenough” has suggested that the type of mobile or multi-local 
residence I have been describing arises in response to unequal population pressure 
among land-owning kin-groups. It provides a method, he says, of redistributing 
the population about the available land. That is to say, when the membership of 
one land-owning kin-group increases to the point where that group no longer has 
enough land, then the practice of multi-local residence permits members of the 
group to establish themselves where land is more plentiful. The data cited above 
show that this proposition does have some validity in Mendi: people do in fact 
change residence because of land-shortage in their own patri-clan territories ; but 
it should also be noted that this is one of the less common reasons for moving. 
Although he does not say so explicitly, Goodenough’s argument that land-shortages 
lead to multi-local residence can refer only to a certain kind of land-shortage : that 
which occurs in small discrete areas throughout a given district where land is 
otherwise plentiful. It cannot refer to a general land-shortage, for, if land were 
equally scarce everywhere, multi-local residence would offer no solution. But a 
series of small localized land-shortages implies a differential rate of population 
increase among the land-owning groups. Although this phenomenon is sometimes 
found, I cannot believe it to be of such frequent or regular occurrence that it could 
have called into being a structural feature as widespread as multi-local residence. 
The New Guinea Highlands, moreover, provide some evidence to indicate that where 
a general land-shortage does exist, mobility of residence becomes restricted, not 
increased. Goodenough says, and Frake agrees, that land-shortage makes unilocal 
residence difficult to maintain, and the former cites the case of the Bwaidogan of 
Goodenough Island who were originally bi-local, became matri-local, and, when 
land became scarce, reverted to bi-locality. Land is quite plentiful in Mendi,!* but 
is not so in Wabag where the shortage has, of recent years, become acute. The 
social structures of Mendi and Wabag are in many respects similar. One important 
difference, however, is that, while an individual in Wabag has a choice of residence 
in either mother’s or father’s territory, this choice, made in adolescence, is 
utevocable : from then on, his residence and clan-allegiance are permanently fixed. 
There is not, as in Mendi, any fluctuating or multi-local residence, and a number of 
Wabag land-disputes (which are very frequent) have centred around individuals who 
tried to maintain such abiguity. (I am indebted to Mr. M. J. Meggitt for information 
on Wabag, which is about fifty miles from Mendi.) 


‘ 48° A Problem in Malayo-Polynesian Social Organization’’ American Anthropologist, Vol. 
VII, 1955. 

13'W. H. Goodenough and Frake, “‘Comments on a Problem in Malayo-Polynesian Social 
Organization ’’, American Anthropologist, Vol. LVIII, 1956. Certainly there are disputes over 
boundaries, but these are not common (in the clan-territory on which I resided there was only 
one in over a year) and are either concerned with small pockets of particularly rich and fertile 
land, or are revivals of old disputes that have been straggling on for years. 
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While this is not the place for a detailed discussion of warfare, some mention 
of it is relevant in the present context. Until the establishment of control by the 
Australian Government in 1950, inter-clan fighting would seem to have been almost 
chronic; and clans that were not actually engaged in fights of their own helped 
other clans in theirs. Apart from formal open battles, which were probably not 
very frequent, there was a constant series of sporadic guerrilla raids. The result of 
all this activity was that many clans were almost exterminated and the survivors 
driven off their land. It was the habit of the victors to lay waste the territory of 
the defeated, uprooting gardens, burning houses, felling trees, so that even had the 
survivors been able to remain, their devastated land would no longer have supported 
them. It is apparent, then, that the maintenance of places of potential refuge was 
a matter of vital importance, for even the strongest and most secure clan could be 
defeated by a sudden rearrangement of alliances against it. It is perhaps too much 
to say that the flexibility of residence-patterns was a direct consequence of Mendi’s 
style of warfare ; but certainly, it did offer a solution to problems of refuge raised 
by warfare. It was warfare that made it necessary ; and it was warfare, too, that, 
as a major factor in limiting the population, made such flexibility possible. 

It is thus apparent that there is a great deal of fluctuation in the composition 
of the residential group, even though it presents a generally constant corporate 
entity. The non-agnatic membership of any sub-clan may constitute as much as 
50% of the whole, and potential mobility involves agnatic as well as non-agnatic 
members of the group. That is to say that, while the non-agnatic residents at any 
one time have varying degrees of permanence, there is also the possibility of some 
agnatic residents going off to live elsewhere. 

But flexibility of residence should also imply flexibility of affiliation, and the 
next problem is the degree of assimilation of immigrants with their sponsor's sub-clan. 
This is, of course, related to the duration of their residence. The range of variation 
is again considerable : 

1. A holiday visit of a few weeks or months. 

2. A more extended gardening visit, in which the visitor is lent a garden and 
stays for its complete cycle. 

3. Children of widows, who are expected to stay until they reach adolescence 
and then to return to their father’s country; but who, in fact, often become so 
attached to their mother’s brother that, with his consent, they decide to remain 
permanently. 

4. Refugees who are granted land on the understanding that they will return 
home on the cessation of hostilities ; these people may return to their own land as 
much as 20 or 30 years later, or, on the other hand, they may not return at all. 


14 The introduction of medical services and the government ban on fighting are already 
beginning to show effect in a marked increase in the native population. The influence of this 
on the present mobility of residence will be worth observing. 
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5. Those who come, and are accepted, with the avowed intention of staying 
permanently. 

It will be obvious that, in certain of these catagories (e.g. the children of widows), 
it is quite difficult to draw any clear line between non-agnatic residents who are to 
become permanent and those who are mere visitors. In fact, it may well be a 
feature of the system that no such distinction really exists ; certainly, no accurate 
picture of Mendi clan-structure can be presented in terms of permanent, static, 
socio-residential units : not only is there constant informal interaction among them, 
but sub-clan affiliation and residence do not always coincide. And I must stress here, 
as in most other aspects of Mendi life, the importance of individual choice. 


In considering the assimilation of non-agnatic immigrants who have settled 
permanently in their new territory, we must distinguish between acceptance and 
disability. Although it is asserted that acceptance is complete (and in daily inter- 
course this does appear to be true: I never heard of anyone excluded from an 
activity because he was a non-agnate), yet non-agnates do suffer certain economic 
handicaps. An example is the giving and receiving of bride-wealth. Briefly, bride- 
wealth is provided by contributions from the fellow-members of the groom’s sub-clan, 
added to a nucleus which he must provide himself, and it is distributed among the 
members of the bride’s sub-clan. Marriage-figures indicate that non-agnatic men 
tend to marry later than agnatic clan-members, more of them marry only once, 
and more of them have only one wife at a time. It would seem, therefore, that 
in the field of marriage, the non-agnate labours under a handicap.’® But the point 
is that non-agnatic immigrants have, in most cases, been forced to change their 
residence and clan-affiliations because of some disruption among their own patri-kin. 
Since the-latter are the people to whom a Mendi usually looks for his bride-wealth, 
it follows that, if the patri-kin are dispersed, or if the ties with them have been broken, 
then the immigrant who wishes to marry will find it difficult to collect the contributions 
which his patri-kin would normally provide. Uprooted as he is from his true 
background, and having to adjust himself to a new set of personal relations, he 
finds it difficult to amass the goods which will form the nucleus of his bride-wealth 
and without which he will not be able to claim contributory assistance. Furthermore, 
he will be under a similar handicap in all activities which require this kind of 
economic contribution—in all the activities, in short, which go to make a big man. 
Thus the disabilities of a non-agnatic immigrant do not come directly from non- 
acceptance by his sponsor’s sub-clan but rather from the same disruptive circumstances 
that originally led to his migration. 

Another criterion of assimilation is the dropping of the patronym in favour of 
the name of the clan of residence. As was mentioned, each Mendi carries the name 
of his patri-clan as a prefix to his personal name. The general rule is that a non- 
agnate is known to his clan of residence by his patronym and to outsiders by the 
name of his clan of residence, but there are cases in which individuals who have 


18 This will be discussed in more detail in a later publication on Mendi marriage. 
18 
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quarrelled with their patri-kin insist on being known by the latter name only (or 
by the name of the territory of their residence-clan).'® 

The children of non-agnates born after migration have a free choice of future 
allegiance. The choice they make is determined by the sets of personal relations they 
have in their father’s clan of residence (i.e. their own clan of birth), and those that 
have been maintained with their father’s clan of birth. In other words, they make 
up their minds whether they want to settle down with this crowd of people or with 
that one. It is not, I think, surprising that in nearly all such cases they elect to 
remain with their father’s clan of residence, for these are the people they know best, 
among whom they were born and reared, whose name they now bear, who will give 
or receive their bride-wealth, on whose land their ancestral stones will now be stored 
—with whom, in short, they will share pork. It should not be inferred, however, 
that there comes a time in the life of an immigrant’s child when he or she must make 
a formal and irrevocable choice about future residence and clan-allegiance. The 
choice is seldom made explicitly but is, rather, inferred from behaviour—the retention 
of the patronym, for example, and the frequency of visits to the father’s patri-kin. 
And it is never made irrevocably ; residence can always be changed. Finally, the 
choice is sometimes ambiguous, in that residence and allegiance may be maintained 
in two separate clan-territories. 

The sub-clan, then, in its commonest form, is composed of an agnatic core, 
with a more or less permanent accretion of cognatic and affinal kin, all claiming 
patrilineal or other descent from a common ancestor who usually gives his name to 
the group as a whole. The group may also include members who are related to 
the accretion only and not directly to the agnatic core. The sub-clan is an important 
unit in Mendi social organization. I do not propose here to discuss its functions 
in any detail, but the big inter-clan payments, such as those for death-compensation 
and marriage, are organized on a sub-clan basis, and, most important of all, it is 
the sub-clans which are the basis of the exogamous groups which are such a feature 
of Mendi clan-structure. But before discussing these, I shall examine the structure 
of the clan. 


The Clan 

As I have already said, the clan is the basic territorial unit. It comprises a 
number of sub-clans (from two to six or even more) and its manner of composition 
reflects that of the sub-clan. That is to say, there is a central agnatic core of 
sub-clans claiming direct patrilineal descent from a common founder and forming, 
therefore, an exogamous unit, while added to this core there may be a number of 
other sub-clans related in various ways to the original nucleus. These non-agnatic 
sub-clans are groups of migrants who have changed residence and affiliation from 
their clan-territory of birth to that of some sponsoring kinsmen. The circumstances 
leading to such a group migration appear to be more limited than those operating 


16 On the other hand, it must be remembered that there are individuals who maintain, with 
no apparent conflict, both a double residence and a double clan-allegiance and who are known to 
each clan by its own patronym. 
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in the cases of individual migration which | have been discussing. All recorded 
cases of sub-clan migration were the result either of defeat in warfare with consequent 
dispersal into refuge or of migration from a crowded territory to an uncrowded one. 
The other reasons given for individual change of residence (holiday, intra-clan 
strife, etc.) do not seem to apply at this level. 


Sponsorship for a group migration occurs in the same way as for individuals : 
that is, it can be either cognatic or affinal. In the former instance, the remains of 
one sub-clan of a defeated and dispersed clan may, as a group, seek refuge with a 
sub-clan of a distant clan with whom at least one of the members can claim common 
descent through a female: this means that, at some time in the past, these two 
sub-clans have inter-married; a claim of this kind is stated in the words: ‘a 
woman bore us’’. The refugee group, consisting of sub-clan brothers and their 
families, may be large enough to assume the immediate status of a sub-clan, meaning, 
as I have already defined it, that it will be able to function as an independent 
economic unit within the clan. Once the people have been accepted, granted land, 
and have settled down, there is almost no further differentiation made between 
them and the original sub-clans. The only differentiation that is in fact made is 
in the sphere of inter-marriage. The Mendi marriage-rule is that one marriage 
between any two sub-clans will bar all further inter-marriage for the next four or 
five generations. In the case we are discussing, the new comers, even before their 
change of residence, were forbidden to marry into their sponsoring sub-clan; one 
marriage had previously taken place between them, and it was this marriage which 
created, simultaneously, both their antigamy?’ and the kinship ties which were later 
to give the refugee group entrée. Thus, when the newcomers arrive, they are 
forbidden to marry into their sponsoring sub-clan, but they can marry into all the 
other sub-clans in their sponsor’s clan. It is only necessary, however, for them to 
contract one marriage with each of these other sub-clans, and the whole of the clan 
will then be antigamous. When this state of affairs has been reached, it is very 
difficult for an outsider to tell the later arrivals from the original nucleus. The only 
way to find out is by intensive genealogical enquiry, and this information is confined 
to a very few of the older men ; for the Mendi think of their marriage prohibitions 
in terms of sub-clan units, and most people tend to remember the list of sub-clans 
into which they themselves are forbidden to marry, without being aware of the 
precise genealogical ties that gave rise to these prohibitions. 

To illustrate with a hypothetical example : 


Clan A consists of sub-clans p, g and 7, while clan B has sub-clans x, y and z. A is 
dispersed after a battle, and the survivors of #, by reason of common descent through 
a female, claim refuge and land from x of B clan. They will not be able to marry 
r, since a marriage between p and x had already taken place in the past (whence 


17 With some misgiving, I have taken the liberty of coining the term “ antigamy "’ to reler 
to the existence of marriage prohibitions between specific groups; thus, “ antigamous groups 
are groups forbidden to inter-marry, while ‘‘ partial antigamy "’ means that marriage between 
certain groups is allowed, but restricted 


{ 
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their claim of refuge) but they will be able to contract one marriage with y and one 
with z before the whole of B becomes barred to them. They will thereafter, for all 
practical purposes, be a sub-clan of B on an equal footing with x, y and z. Their 
sub-clan however, will now be named not #, but a, after their clan of origin. (Or 
they may adopt a place-name from the territories of either A or B.) 

Affinal sponsorship of a sub-clan means that a man claiming refuge with his 
wife’s sub-clan may, if there is enough land available, bring his sub-clan brothers 
and their families with him. This is, in effect, the same as the cognatic sponsorship 
described above, with the sole difference that the marriage giving rise to the sponsor- 
ship tie is still extant, so that the newcomers include affines as well as descendants. 


There were no recorded cases of migratory groups sponsored by categories of 
kin outside the range of mother’s brother, wife’s brother, mother’s sister’s husband, 
or sister’s husband. It would seem, therefore that group migration is considerably 
more restricted than individual migration. It is quite understandable that some 
very pressing reason would be needed to force an entire sub-clan to change residence 
because this amounts to the complete abandonment of its own land. When an 
individual migrates from his father’s territory he retains his claim on the land (with 
consequent right of return) from the members of his sub-clan who have remained 
behind. When the whole sub-clan moves, on the other hand, such a claim is harder 
to establish, for there is no one left from whom the land can later be reclaimed. In 
the same way, a sub-clan which might be quite willing to sponsor an occasional 
individual migrant, however distantly related, would certainly hesitate to receive an 
entire sub-clan group moving in as an integrated unit. One might, indeed, wonder 
how migration at this level was possible at all. In every case recorded the sponsoring 
clan had itself been involved in debilitating warfare and welcomed new members 
as an addition to the fighting strength which would enable it to survive. 

A second kind of accretive sub-clan is that which develops over several 
generations by the natural increase of a small nucleus of non-agnatic migrants. 
When a group of this kind is too small to function as a sub-clan immediately it is 
at first amalgamated with its sponsor sub-clan. Later, if there are enough male 
descendants, they may constitute themselves a separate sub-clan. I shall give two 
examples, each of a mother with two young sons, who returned with her children 
to her own clan-territory. In the first case, the boys retained their father’s clan- 
name until they married and had sons, but on forming a new sub-clan they abandoned 
their patronymic and identified their group by a locality-name from their mother’s 
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clan. In the second case, the sons took immediately the clan-name of their mother, 
but when their descendants increased and formed a new sub-clan, they reassumed 
the patronymic they had borne originally. 

It is, of course, possible for even one single non-agnate to found a sub-clan, just 
as any true agnate can, and the process is much the same as that of sub-clan fission 
already described. We saw, moreover, that fission of an agnatic descent-line is the 
result of internal stress created by growth to an unwieldy size. But one might 
reasonably suppose (although proof is almost impossible) that a group descended 
from non-agnatic migrants would require less stress to cause it to assume independant 
sub-clan identity. In other words, the agnatic core of a sub-clan splits into two 
only when internal strain actually forces it to do so, while an accretive group of 
non-agnates tends to form a separate sub-clan as soon as they can stand on their 
own economic feet. In the former case, a new line of fission must be created where 
before there was none; in the latter case, fission merely reopens a division that 
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Ficure V. Ficure VI. 


If the above supposition is correct, the implication follows that there is a latent 
awareness of the distinction between agnates and non-agnates which persists for 
some time after assimilation is apparently complete. Non-agnacy may be ignored, 
but it is not forgotten. 


It should also be mentioned that, once a refugee-group has assumed the function 
of a sub-clan, it may, in its turn, sponsor other refugees, either singly or in sub-clan 
groups, and the newcomers need not be related directly to the original clan core. 
Indeed, in several cases this process has been going on for so long that it is no 
longer easy to identify the original sub-clans of the group. 

Once full antigamy has been established, the distinction between core and 
accretion ceases to have any more than historical relevance. Some clans, indeed, 
show an extreme development of this process in the building up, on the clan-territory, 
of a growing network of accretive sub-clans, accompanied by a simultaneous 
degeneration of the original core. This has, on occasion, reached the point where 
the agnatic sub-clans have been compelled to fuse into one which then takes its 
place on equal terms with the accretive sub-clans. This clan remnant retains its 
former clan-name. Let us consider a synthetic example (Figs. V and VI). 

18% 
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In Fig. V, clan A, comprising agnatic sub-clans p, q and 7, has accreted to it, 
by any of the processes we have been describing, non-agnatic sub-clans 6 and ¢, 
while c in turn has brought in its own non-agnatic sub-clan d ; these are the inhabitants 
of the one clan-territory. In course of time and circumstance (Fig. VI) A degenerates 
to the point where #, g and 7 are forced to amalgamate as one sub-clan, a. The 
territory will then be occupied by a group of sub-clans, a, 6, c and d which will act 
together as an exogamous unit performing all the functions of a clan. When this 
degree of historical complexity has been reached, it might be suggested that we can 
no longer continue to describe clans as a group of sub-clans clustered around a central 
aguatic core. The point is that, unless we begin by describing them in that way, 
such an apparently haphazard pattern as that illustrated in Fig. VI makes no sense 
at all. As I observed in my analysis of the sub-clan, Mendi clan-structure cannot 
be presented in terms of static groups; the dynamic processes of fragmentation 
and amalgamation at all segmentary levels are themselves an important structural 
feature of the system. Thus, although the Mendi clan, unless completely dispersed 
in war, remains a fairly constant entity, a corporate group residing in a defined 
geographic territory, its composition in terms of sub-clans is in a constant state of 
actual or potential fluctuation : fragments of one clan are forever breaking off and 
becoming attached to others; sub-clans die out and new ones are formed. 


New sub-clans, as we have seen, can be formed in two ways: either internally, 
by genealogical fission, or externally, by accretion of refugee groups. But all sub- 
clans, no matter how formed, have equal status within the clan; or at least, any 
difference in importance that may exist is not a structural feature but is due rather 
to relative sizes and to the wealth of the individual members. There is no seniority- 
ranking of sub-clans in terms of their manner of affiliation, whether through agnatic 
descent or through accretion, but the bigger sub-clans, or those containing the richest 
men, naturally play a more important role in the great inter-clan payments 
characteristic of Mendi life. 


Clan and sub-clan names 

As a very genera! rule the sub-clans which have been formed by the segmentation 
of previous sub-clans and which are the hereditary owners of the land where they 
live (i.e. those sub-clans which form the agnatic core of the clan) bear the name 
of their founding ancestor. Accretive sub-clans (i.e. those which are descended 
from refugee migrants), on the other hand, usually carry the name of their original 
clan (not sub-clan) or else they are known by a place-name, usually the place of origin, 
but sometimes by the name of a particular locality on the territory in which they 
have settled. While it is by no means an absolute criterion, this system of naming 
is consistent, enough to make the observer suspect that a sub-clan which does not 
bear the readily identifiable name of a founding ancestor is probably accretive. 

In addition to his personal name, each individual carries another name with a 
broader connotation. This other name, which precedes his personal name, is 
normally that of his father’s clan. (This is the name meant when I speak of 
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‘“patronyms"’.) Quite often, however, an individual’s patronym is that of his 
sub-clan, and this latter usage again is an indication that his sub-clan is not a member 
of the agnatic descent-group of his resident-territory, for non-agnatic sub-clans, 
even when completely absorbed into their clan of residence, and not discriminated 
against in any way, still tend to be identified, and to identify themselves, by a name 
indicative of their origin. 

A further naming complication is that the name of certain groups may vary 
according to the context in which it is used. To give some examples : 


1. While a sub-clan is usually known to others by the name of its founding 
ancestor, yet, if that ancestor is only one or two generations back (i.e. if he is the 
father or grandfather of a living member of the sub-clan), his name must not be 
mentioned within the sub-clan. This is because ancestral ghosts are dangerous to 
their direct descendants for at least two generations, and speaking their names is 
likely to attract their unwelcome attentions. In such cases, the sub-clan is known 
to others by the name of the founding ancestor. But by its own members it will 
be referred to by the name of its senior living member. 

2. A clan may be known to its own members by the name of the agnatic core 
but known to outsiders by the name of the leading sub-clans of the group. For 
example, seven sub-clans are known inside as the Perikole because all are associated 
with an original Perikole core ; but they are known to outsiders either as Perikole 
or as Torolt-Kunjult after the names of the two biggest sub-clans in the group. 

Finally, the clan name (like the sub-clan name) is, one might reasonably guess, 
that of its founding ancestor. The Mendi have no such tradition and are quite 
uninterested in speculating on the matter. It was not possible in any one case to 
refer a clan name to a founding ancestor, although a few clan names were coincident 
with the name of the clan-territory. 

When a clan reaches a certain indeterminate size, we would expect that, after 
the fashion of the sub-clans, it would split. This process may be observed in two 
forms : fragmentation and fission. In the former, fragments of a clan detach them- 
selves from the parent body and reattach themselves to another clan elsewhere, 
while in the latter, the break-away group sets up independently and an entirely new 
social unit is created. To give two instances: first, a clan may find that land is 
becoming short ; this is not usual in Mendi, where land is fairly plentiful, but some 
clan-territories are more fertile than others. In these circumstances, one sub-clan 
of the under-privileged clan may decide to move off to distantly located kinfolk 
whose land is under-populated. These people then become established in their 
new home by the process of accretion I have been describing. While becoming 
absorbed into (or rather, accreted to) their new host-clan, they maintain ties with 
their clan of origin; they retain the latter’s name, but prefix it with the name of 
their new territory. For example, a group of the Shurup Clan, from Wash, moved, 
by virtue of a maternal connection, to Umbim, where they became known as tlie 
Umbim-Shurup ; some time later, some members of the latter group broke off and 
moved a short distance to Wakwak, where they developed into a sub-clan known 
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as the Wakwak-Shurup. Obviously, fragmentation is merely the identical process 
of sub-clan accretion that we have been discussing, only viewed from the clan of 
origin rather than from the sponsor’s clan. That is to say : when a sub-clan changes 
residence, it represents both a splitting of its clan of origin and an accretion to its 
sponsor’s clan, and this single process may be considered from either point of view. 
In the second instance, clan fission occurs when a similar situation arises, but the 
break-away sub-clan or sub-clans move merely to another, and unoccupied, part of 
the same clan-territory. There, they establish their own dance-ground, their own 
sub-clan men’s-houses, and may, in the fullness of time, become a separate clan. 
The fission may be regarded as complete if and when the two groups finally decide 
to intermarry. But this raises a methodological problem. 

The complete process of clan fission is inevitably a very lengthy one. Even 
after the change of residence and an almost complete separation of social activities, 
the antigamous relationship is still preserved for an indefinite period. As with the 
sub-clans it almost certainly lasts longer than the memory of the exact genealogical 
links between the two groups. In assuming that sections of a clan which have 
separated from each other will eventually, in the course of time, be able to inter- 
marry, we are admittedly indulging in speculation not based on direct observation 
and not (at the present time at least) empirically verifiable. There is, nonetheless, 
evidence to show that such speculation is not entirely unjustified. I recorded 
several examples of both extra- and intra-territorial clan splitting, but in none of 
these cases is there any sign of a breakdown in antigamy. There are, moreover, 
other examples of clans which bear the same name but which have no tradition of 
genealogical connection and which are free to inter-marry. Again, in the absence of 
historical records, any original connection can no longer be proved. Briefly then: 
(a) we know that a tendency to split is an observable structural feature of the 
sub-clans ; since the structure of the clan is an almost exact reflection (on a larger 
scale) of that of the sub-clan, we may reasonably expect that the clan will split in a 
similar way. (b) we have examples of territorial and residential clan fission in which 
a clan divided into two clans, quite distinct, geographically and functionally separate, 
but still mutually antigamous and preserving some tradition of common descent. 
Finally (c) we have further examples of clans which are entirely separate and able 
to inter-marry but which bear, nevertheless, a common name distinguished in each 
case by a locality-prefix—a naming pattern typical of (b) that indicates a possibility 
of common descent in the distant past, even though this is no longer remembered. 


The Clan-Cluster 

There is a third and final order of socio-political unit in Mendi which, for want 
of a better name, I am calling a clan cluster. First of all, it must be clearly 
understood that this can be, but is not necessarily or even usually, a level of 
segmentation like the sub-clans and clans; it is, more commonly, a system of inter- 
clan alliances based on kinship connections. A clan cluster might best be defined 
as : “‘ a group of two or more clans which either share the same, or occupy contiguous, 
territories, which act together in most inter-clan contexts, between which exist many 
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ties of kinship (with total or partial antigamy), and finally, between whose members 
a constant and regular social intercourse is maintained’. In fighting, in the big 
fertility-stone rituals, and in most inter-clan activities the clans and sub-clans 
composing a cluster act as a single unit. They dance together, kill pigs together, 
share pork with each other, and contribute to each other’s bride-wealth, and, when 
opposed to outside groups of the same order, refer to themselves as shem pomborr, 
or “one clan”. 

The clusters are not named,'* and in this again they differ from the purely 
segmentary groups. When outsiders wish to refer to another cluster, they call them 
“the people of Such-a-place’’ (naming the biggest dance-ground on their clan- 
territory) ; or else they call them by the name of the two biggest clans in the group ; 
or they double the name of the biggest clan (e.g. Omalt-Omalt: all the people 
clustered around an agnatic Omalt core). 

Clan clusters may be formed by the same three processes we have already been 
examining : segmeitation, accretion and inter-marriage. 

A cluster through segmentation occurs when a clan splits in the way previously 
described, and a number of its sub-clans move off to establish themselves in another 
part of the clan-territory. While the two segments, as we have seen, may remain 
antigamous for a long time afterwards, they do tend, in some ways, to function as 
separate clans, although, when it comes to the point of opposing outside groups, 
they continue to act as one. It is not easy to define precisely the degree of 
separation between two such clan-segments. It can probably best be described as 
a diminishing in the frequency of daily social intercourse and an increase in the 
general feeling of ‘‘ them-and-us-ness’”’. By the latter term I mean the awareness 
of separateness which is implicit in such behaviour as admission of ignorance by one 
group about the affairs of the other (‘‘ That’s their business ; how should we know 
what goes on over there ?’’); denial of shared responsibility (‘‘ They might have 
stolen it, but none of us ever would’’) ; and choice of casual companions in daily 
activities. In any society where the social units are residentially defined, each 
residential group feels more intimately associated with the people living nearest to 
them—the people they see most of. The quotations given above are frequently 
made about other clans in the speaker's cluster ; they would seldom if ever be made 
about other sub-clans in the speaker’s clan. It might reasonably be objected that 
the situation just described is not a clan cluster (or, for that matter, any other kind 
of social unit) but merely an uncompleted segmentation. But it must be remembered 
that this is an entirely different sort of situation from that in which one fissive 
segment goes off to live in a different clan-territory. In this latter case, while 
antigamy between the segments will be maintained, they will not, except occasionally 
in fighting, ever act as a social or economic unit. 

A cluster through accretion occurs when an accretive sub-clan takes refuge in 
its host clan’s territory, retains its identity, and increases either by breeding or by 
acting, in its turn, as host to other sub-clans which are related to it; until at last, 


1® With one exception. See D. J. Ryan, op. cit., p. 89. 
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with its protégés, it is able to assume the role of an independent clan. Here, again, 
we have two clans at least partially antigamous, sharing the same territory, presenting 
a united front to outsiders, but, within the group, thinking of themselves as separate 
clans. 

Finally, clans may be linked through inter-marriage. An analysis of Mendi 
marriages shows that there is a very marked tendency for men to marry women 
whose clan-territory is (a) near their own, (b) within easy access (with no major 
geographic obstacles, like rivers, lying between), and (c) friendly. This is because 
the men court their future brides by visiting their houses for evening singing-parties, 
and, reasonably enough, they prefer girls to whose houses the walking is short and 
easy, and whose kinsmen will not be hostile. Most marriages tend, therefore, to be 
contracted between neighbouring (preferably adjacent) clans which already enjoy 
friendly relations Such unions forge a bond because, as has been mentioned, one 
match between two clans bars the sub-clans of the contracting parties from further 
inter-marriage : further, the two sub-clans are in a semi-permanent affinal relation- 
ship. Each additional marriage, by widening the affinal ties between the clans, 
makes the bond so much stronger until, in the end, a clan cluster is formed. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the cluster is not a formal relationship, in 
the sense that there is no definite point at which it is deemed to have been established. 
It is just that, through repeated inter-marriage, there is set up such a network of 
affinal and, subsequently, common-descent ties, that eventually the two groups 
become almost completely antigamous. In certain of the major inter-clan activities, 
like the big pig-killings and the marriage-payments, it is customary to be assisted 
by one’s affines or matrikin as well as by one’s own clansmen, and it follows that 
the two groups, on these occasions, pool their resources and act as one. For the 
same reasons, they also become allies in war. 


In the definition of a clan cluster, I said that linked clans must “ share the 
same, or occupy contiguous, territory’’. The reason is that the kind of constant, 
close, social interaction which characterizes the relations of the component parts of 
a cluster diminishes rapidly with increased geographical distance. In other words, 
you mix most with the people who live closest to you. But this statement must 
be qualified. First, the mere fact that two clans occupy adjacent territories does 
not in itself mean that this kind of cluster relationship will be formed between them : 
such clans could be, and often were, permanent and bitter enemies. Second, inter- 
marriage or other kin ties between clans may create mutual rights of potential refuge, 
but this is not enough to make a cluster—the territories must be easily accessible. 


A further factor that helps to cement relations between adjacent clans is the 
system of land tenure. One rule is that, while a man normally inherits his land 
from his father, he has also a claim to land in his mother’s territory. This latter 
area, since women do not own land, is allotted to him by one of his mother’s brothers. 
If, as in the last form of clan cluster examined, the father’s and the mother’s 
territories are adjacent, then the claim will usually be made. Therefore the 
descendants of any marriage between two adjacent clans commonly maintain 
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gardens, and even households, on both clan-territories and spend perhaps equal 
portions of their time in each. Thus, for these people at least, the formal boundary 
between the two clans has little or no relevance. They live, garden, and have their 
social contacts about equally in each. They form, as it were, a marginal sub-clan 
which straddles the two clans and forms a very strong link between them. 

Some further points about clusters should be noted : 

1. Each single clan belonging to a cluster need be linked to only one of the clans 
in that cluster and not to the others. Thus in a cluster composed of clans A, B and 
C, A may be linked to B, and B to C, but A and C may admit no connection other 
than their common bond to B. This means that A and C can inter-marry and may 
even fight. Should the latter contingency arise, however, B acts as mediator and 
does all it possibly can to stop the squabble of its two partners. Informants knew 
of several cases in which such intervention had been necessary and of none in which 
it had failed to be successful. 

2. In clusters formed by accretion and inter-marriage (as distinct from those 
formed by segmentation) the ties are between sub-clans. All this means in practice 
is that between clans linked in this way some further marriages are still possible. 

3. From the foregoing, one might expect that clusters would not be territorially- 
discrete units but would extend throughout the whole of the Mendi Valley as a sort 
of unbroken network of inter-clan relations. Yet this does not seem to be so. All 
the clusters of which I am aware are in fact discrete units, sometimes confined to 
the one clan-territory, sometimes embracing two or even three, but stopping there. 
The only explanation I can suggest for this (and I am well aware of its inadequacy) 
is that clusters are formed mainly by such historical and geographical accident as 
fission, accretion of war-refugees, and inter-marriage with contiguous neighbours. 
Such clusters tend to be orientated towards a particular clan which forms the 
structural and social core of the group. Often certain sub-clans at the extremities 
of a cluster have kinship ties with clans further out which are adjacent to them, but 
are members of another cluster and not of theirs. 


Figure VII. 


From Fig. VII, Cluster I consists of clans A, B and C, and Cluster II of clans P, 
Q and R. C and P are geographically adjacent and one or more marriages have 
occurred between them: they will usually be on friendly terms. But in those 
affairs which concern clusters, C will act with I, and P with HH. 

4. No clan belongs to more than one cluster. 

5. Clusters are normally fairly stable units, but they can be broken up. One 
case was observed in which a four-clan cluster had been formed by the inter-marriage 
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of two two-clan clusters. A dispute arose about a bridal payment, and strained 
relations developed, culminating in a formal severance of all amicable ties. The 
result was that the four-clan cluster divided again into the original two two-clan 
clusters. The members of the two groups do not know whether this condition will 
be permanent. In the past, clusters were also disrupted by warfare. When the 
component sub-clans were dispersed to different parts of the valley there was no 
absolute assurance that they would ever reassemble on their former territory and 
still less that their former pattern of inter-relationships would be resumed. 

Beyond the clusters which are known to their members as “ one clan” (shem 
pomborr and/or mbalialt),1® there is a further range of fighting-allies. These are 
called “‘ brotherhood ” clans (amsalt, amien). Although some kin connection may 
exist between amualt clans, the alliance is, or rather was, primarily political. These 
days, with the ban on warfare, amien clans are little more than vaguely “ friends”. 
This relationship also seems to have been rather unstable. Switches of alliance 
were not uncommon, and some clans and clusters sold their assistance to the highest 
bidder. 

Goodenough and others have raised the point as to whether a system of clan 
affiliation as flexible as that of the Mendi can truly be considered unilineal. Suggested 
alternatives have been bilineal, ambilineal or multilineal. But surely, in order to 
qualify as patrilineal, it is not necessary for a clan to confine its membership 
exclusively to descent in the male line? Indeed, it is doubtful whether many of 
the accepted unilineal systems are so absolutely rigid. Accepting, therefore, that 
a flexible or modified unilineal system is a legitimate possibility, I have shosen to 
present the Mendi clan-system as patrilineal for the following reasons : 


1. The Mendi descent-group (shem) is always thought of by the people themselves 
as patrilineal. It can be applied, in its simplest context, to a man and his children 
but never to a woman and her children. By the same mode of thought, in the higher 
levels of segmentation, no shem is ever referred to or named after an ancestress. 


2. Women do not own land, and, although land rights can be acquired through 
a woman, the land itself can only be granted by her male kin. 


3. No individual genealogy includes two successive female ancestors. While it 
is possible for a man to own land in his own mother’s mother’s clan-territory, he 
could only get it from his mother’s brother, who had in turn got it from his mother’s 
brother ; he could never make a direct claim on his mother’s mother’s land. And 
even then the land would be thought of as his “‘ mother’s brother’s”’ land, not his 
mother’s mother’s brother’s. Thus, while a man usually has an unrefusable claim 
to land from both his parents’ patrikin, he has only indirect access to that of his 


19 Mbalialt (dual), mbalien (plural) : lit. ‘ brother-sisterhood ’ (i.e. ‘‘ clans whose women we 
call ‘ sister’, and whom, therefore, we cannot marry”). This term is also applied to any clans 
between which exists an antigamous relationship arising from inter-marriage, and it is applied 
whether or not they are members of the same cluster. But clans which are antigamous because 
they claim common agnatic descent (i.e. those which have split into agnatic segments) are not 
mbalialt but shem pomborr. 

"Cf. J. A. Barnes, Politics in a Changing Society, Oxford, 1954, p. 54. 
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parents’ matrikin (i.e. he can acquire the latter only through his father or mother’s 
brother). 

4. Women tend to be forgotten in genealogies far more quickly than men. It 
is rare that a man can name even the clan of his mother’s mother. A genealogically 
significant ancestress (one whose marmiage had provided entrée for a non-agnatic 
group) will never be remembered by name but only as “ X’s sister’’. (It might be 
added that this female anonymity begins with a woman’s marriage: she is known 
to her husband’s clan, and often to her husband himself, as ‘‘ woman-of-Y (clan) ”’ 
or ‘‘ woman-of-Z (place) ’’.) 

5. There is a marked difference in roles between patri-and matrikin. In death- 
payments, for example, the patrikin of the deceased compensate his matrikin, and 
this rule is observed regardless of any changes in his residence or clan-affiliation. 

6. In nearly all cases, changes in the normal patrilineal/patrilocal pattern are 
caused by warfare, widowhood, or some other form of disruption of an individual’s 
relations with his patrikin. In other words, non-patrilineal affiliation is nearly 
always the result of circumstances which, though common, may fairly be described 
as abnormal. That is why, as I have pointed out, non-agnates suffer certain 
economic disabilities. 

Granting that the Mendi system of descent is ‘‘ modified patrilineal ’’, there is 
another point to be considered. The sub-clans appear to have all the nine features 
given by Gluckman as characteristics of a lineage.24 They are unilineal and 
exogamous ; they form a basis for grouping of kin; they are reflected in the 
grouping of the ancestral fertility-stones ; they recognize a discrete unity as opposed 
to other groups at the same level ; rights and obligations of sub-clan membership 
are in some measure distinct from those of kinship ; they endure beyond the death 
of their founders; they group to form higher segments (clans), and are divided 
internally into lower segments (families); they are usually eponymous with their 
founder. It might be suggested, therefore, that the Mendi clan-structure should be 
presented as a lineage-system ; but this terminology has been deliberately avoided 
for the following reason. It is only profitable to speak of lineages when the entire 
system can be discussed in those terms; the term ‘lineage’ not only defines a 
particular kind of descent-group, but it also implies a particular kind of structure 
which embraces the whole society. It is not possible to describe the Mendi clan 
cluster in lineage terms; certain kinds of cluster represent an upper level of 
segmentation, but certain other kinds (e.g. clusters by inter-marriage) do not. 
Rather than have to place the latter in a separate category, I preferred to avoid 
the term. 


EXAMPLES 
The foregoing general discussion of Mendi clan-structure will perhaps be made 
clearer if we analyse a specific example of a clan cluster and the relationships of 
the clans and sub-clans of which it is composed. 


*1 See Gluckman, in J. C. Mitchell and J. A. Barnes, ‘‘ The Lainba Village’, School of 
African Studies, 24, Capetown, 1950; pp. 4-5. 
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Fig. VIII is a rough plan of the territory of a group of clans known to outsiders 
as the Mébera—Kunjop. The total area shown (very approximately 3 miles by 14 
miles) comprises three more or less distinct clan territories: ABCD, occupied by 
the two clans Mébera and Kuberup; PQRS, by the Kunjop Clan; and XYZA, by 
the Purr—Tibia people. The three territories are bounded by watercourses running 
through steep gullies 100 te 300 feet deep ; the dotted boundaries are belts of tall 
cane-grass that are regarded as a sort of no-man’s-land. The area contains nine 
dance-grounds (not shown to scale) with one or more sub-clan ensha adjacent to 
each (this association between ensha and dance-ground is mainly a geographic one 
and does not necessarily imply that the sub-clan which owns the ensha also owns 
the dance-ground on which it is situated). On each of the three clan-territories one 
dance-ground is larger and more important than the others and tends to give its 
name to the territory as a whole. The three major grounds here are, Map, Wendia 
and Shu-abi. 











SHO OGOL 
TOBA 
‘ | | Poa 
WOND MURE------( sis ) TENAP PAKWEN.......-.MOLAL KON PE 
Figure IX. 


About fifty years ago, which is as far as present tradition records, Map territory 
(ABCD) was occupied by the Mobera Clan (Fig. [X), consisting of the descendants 
of the two brothers, Sho and Ogol. At this time, it seems, the area POABCDRS 
was regarded as the one clan-territory. As their numbers increased, some of the 
descendants of Ogol (the four sub-clans, Pakwen, Molal, Kon and Pe) began to 
move over the creek and to establish themselves on the Wendia side of the territory, 
which at that time, so they say, was unoccupied but which I suspect had earlier 
been taken in warfare from another group of clans. The new settlers began with 
gardens and later followed up with houses. Finally, the three emsha of these four 
sub-clans?* were moved from Map to Wendia and Posh, and the break-away group 
took the clan name (and patronym) of Kunjop,* while the descendants of Shé 
remained at Map and retained their old name of Moébera. The Moébera and the 
Kunjop are still aware of common descent, although to-day only a few of the older 
men can trace the genealogy. They still cannot inter-marry. In other respects, 
the Mébera and the Kunjop may be regarded as two separate clans. A few members 
of each still maintain gardens on the territory of the other, but the steep gully that 


#2 Pakwen and Molal have never fully separated, still share an ensha, and function as one 
sub-clan. 
*3 The origin of this name could not be traced. 
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divides them tends to make general social intercourse between Mébera and Kunjop 
rather less than that between, say, Mébera and Kuberup, where no such geographical 
barrier exists. 

Mobera territory is now occupied by the three agnatic sub-clans Wond, Tenap 
and Mure,** and a fourth small group functioning as a sub-clan, the Peol. These 
last are said to be the remains of a large clan which once had four ensha around 
Map. Peol was the clan name, and the group now surviving was formerly the 
Engimol Sub-clan of Peol Clan. It is now known as Peol Sub-clan of Mébera Clan, 
and provides an example of clan degeneration with accretion at a lower segmentary 
level (see Figs. V and VI, p. 273). 
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The same territory, ABCD, was also occupied at this time by another group, 
the Sholare-Omalt, but when the whole linkage was attacked, some twenty years 
ago, they went to live with their kin, the Olia~ and Ogep-Omalt. Only a few 
returned, and they now reside at Sholare and Ulawia. 

After the split between Map and Wendia, a sister of Mébera Toba married a 
man of Kuberup Clan whose territory was Komba, a few miles to the north (see 
Fig. X). The land at Komba was poor, and two sons of this man, Shondela and 
Homp, migrated with their families to Map and were given land there by their 
mother’s brother, Toba. They retained their original patronym and built their 
ensha at the dance-ground at Eshmol, where they were known as the Eshmol-Kuberup. 
They were then functioning as a sub-clan of Mébera Clan. As their descendants 
increased, the Eshmol-Kuberup split into two sub-clans named after their founders, 
Shondela and Homp. For the next generation or two Shondela Sub-clan went on 


24 Most of the members of this sub-clan are descended from the sister of Mure, the founder, 
but are regarded as full agnates. 
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growing. Homp, however, died out and is represented to-day by one man whose 
mother was the last surviving member of the agnatic line. This man, Purr Hin-bi, 
has re-amalgamated with Shondela Sub-clan, and his children are regarded as full 
agnatic members of it. Here, then, we have an example of sub-clan fission, 
subsequent degeneration, and refusion. No descendants of Shondela or Homp can 
marry any descendants of Toba (i.e. any of Mébera Clan), but they are allowed to 
marry Kunjop Clan since the Mébera~Kunjop segmentation took place before the 
Mébera—Kuberup marriage (see Fig. IX). 

At about this time, the Kuberup who had remained at Komba were defeated in 
a war and expelled from their land. Some of them fled to the neighbouring, and 
most unattractive, ground of Howa, while one group, the Kowa Sub-clan, sought 
refuge with their kinsmen, the Eshmol-Kuberup. The latter moved, shortly after, 
from Eshmol to an adjacent dance-ground at Sholare about 200 yards away, while 
the new arrivals from Komba remained at Eshmol. The Eshmol—Kuberup then 
consisted of the two sub-clans, Shondela and Kowa. A little later, of the Kuberup 
who had fled from Komba to Howa, some returned to Komba, where they still live, 
while the rest came down to join the Es -Kuberup. This last group consisted 
of two sub-clans, Akob and Ldeyu. All the Kuberup now living in this territory 
are known to outsiders as the Eshmol—Kuberup to distinguish them from those still 
living at Komba. Within Map clan-territory, however, the first arrivals who (because 
of the marriage of Toba’s sister) cannot marry the Mébera, are known as the 
Kuberup, to distinguish them from the two later groups of arrivals who are called 
the Komba-Kuberup, and who can still marry the Mdébera (since they are not 
directly related to them, but are only “kin of kin”). The distinction between 
these two‘groups is further emphasized by the use of patronyms. The former retain 
that of Kuberup while the latter have replaced it with Komba. Within the group 
called the Komba-Kuberup a further distinction is made between the Komba- 
Kuberup proper and the Howa-—Kuberup, the last arrivals. 


Thus : 





Kuberup sub-clans 
(in order of arrival) Known as: Patronym : 


Shondela .. a 

Homp (extinct) .. 

Kowa = Ne Eshmol-K. 
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The latest comers to this territory were a sub-clan of the Tunjup Clan from 
Murump (about four miles to the south, where the government station now stands) 
who were driven off their land in a fight with neighbouring clans and took refuge 
with Shondela, a sub-clan into which one of their sisters had married. They were 
given the garden land of the extinct Homp Sub-clan in a part of the clan-territory 


19 
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called Wogia. They are now known as the Wogia—Tunjup and function as a sub-clan 
of Kuberup Clan. The Kuberup history provides a good example of both first and 
second degree accretion ; that is, migrants esiablishing themselves in a new clan- 
territory by virtue of their kin-relationship to a member of the agnatic core, and 
subsequent migrants attaching themselves to the first lot without being related at 
all to the agnatic core. 


With this situation, clearly it becomes useless to talk of clan-territory composition 
in terms of percentages of agnates and non-agnates, because the term agnatic is 
meaningful only when referred to a specific descent line. 
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M6bera Wond 17 Il 6 6 6 
Mure 19 15 4 4 4 
Tenap 58 42 16 16 16 
Peol 14 8 6 | 14 14 

a | 
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Kunjop | Pakwen 13 13 ° ° ° 
| Kon 26 19 7 7 7 
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Total 52 39 13 13 13 
Kuberup Shondela 22 19 3 3 22 
| Kowa 6 6 ° ° 6 
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| Sholare~Omalt 10 10 ° 10 10 
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Figure xi.—Non-agnatic residents on Mébera—Kunjop clan-territory. 


From Fig. XI, we see that in the Mébera-Kunjop clan-territory PQABCRS 
there are 234 residents (excluding wives) who may be regarded as permanent. Of 
these, 177 are agnates or quasi-agnates of the sub-clan with which they reside, 
while the remaining 57 are not agnates of any descent-line resident on this territory. 
But the agnatic descent lines of certain sub-clans are themselves non-agnatic when 
referred to the Mébera—Kunjop line. Thus, when we refer to the agnatic clan core, 
we find that the total of non-agnates rises to 76. Moreover, since the whole of the 
Kuberup Clan is non-agnatic to Mébera—Kunjop, they must all be included in any 
non-agnacy figure referred to Mébera—Kunjop ; on this last basis, the total of non- 
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agnates for the area under discussion becomes 127.75 Briefly, all sub-clan non-agnates 
are cluster non-agnates, but many (70 in this example) cluster non-agnates are not 
sub-clan non-agnates. There is also a further complication. In drawing up the 
above table of figures, I started at the point in time at which the little ‘‘ history ” 
began. If I go back further than this, however, there is evidence to show that the 
true agnatic descent-line associated with this territory was that of the Peol and/or 
the Sholare-Omalt. A table based on this assumption would show only 18 true 
agnates, while everyone else, including the Mébera-Kunjop, would become non- 
agnates. Thus it is evident that not only are non-agnacy figures affected by the 
descent line to which they are referred but also by the point in time from which the 
territorial residence patterns are traced. 


There remain for consideration the inhabitants of Shu-abi (XK YZA), the Purr- 
Tibia. I have deliberately avoided calling this group a clan because although, in 
all relevant contexts, they act and function as a clan, yet structurally their 
organization is far closer to that of a cluster such as I have described. Shu-abi 
follows the Map pattern in that several remnants of refugee clans have become 
grafted on to a nucleus of original residents. The first inhabitants, as far as can 
now be traced, were the Tereg. These occupy a part of the clan-territory called 
Peol, a name they also carry as their patronym. One might suppose some former 
link with the Peol Sub-clan from Kembonda, but what that link was is not 
remembered. Nor is there any direct antigamy between Tereg and Peol. Only 
three of the original Tereg still survive, two as yet unmarried. About a generation 
ago, a group of Ogela Clan (from Melant to the south) sought refuge with their Tereg 
cousins (MBS) with whom they have now settled permanently, the group being 
called the Ogela-Tereg. It is not known when the Tibia arrived or what was their 
precise connection with the Tereg; all that is remembered is that the Tereg were 
first, the Tibia second, and that the two groups have never inter-married within 
living memory. 

About four generations ago a Tereg woman married into the Purr Clan of Tugup 
(in the Lai Valley, the next valley west of the Mendi). One of her sons came to 
live in his mother’s territory, where he founded the Shu-abi Purr. The Purr and 
the Tibia are the two biggest sub-clans on the territory and give their name to the 
group as a whole. 


Two generations ago a group of refugees from Shemp Clan at Tend flied to 
Shu-abi, where they claimed entrée as sons of a Purr woman. Their descendants 
are not quite numerous enough to operate as a separate sub-clan, and they still 
sometimes join with the Purr in sub-clan activities. They carry the patronym 
Shemp and are known as Purr by unrelated outsiders, as Purr-Shemp in any context 


*5 Referring to Fig. XI, it should be mentioned that the column headed ‘‘ Sub-clan non- 
agnates *’ excludes quasi-agnates, while the two columns of clan and cluster non-agnates include 
them. The reason for this apparent inconsistency is that, while non-agnatic and quasi-agnatic 
individuals are distinguished actually in terms of social disability, a distinction between non- 
agnatic and quasi-agnatic sub-clans has no practical relevance whatever. 
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involving marriage prohibitions, and as Shemp on such occasions as marriages and 
funerals. 

The final group residing at Shu-abi, the Pult-Yon (a pair of very small linked 
clans from Pulum, just outside the Map border), were driven from their land by 
their neighbours to the east and fled to Shu-abi where they had entrée because the 
mother’s sister of one of the Yon had married an Ogela. The Yon were given 
permanent land rights through this tie and brought their cluster partners, the Pult, 
with them. The Pult, however, having no direct kin ties with any of the Shu-abf 
people, were granted only temporary refuge, and all but two of them subsequently 
dispersed to other places where they settled on the basis of individual rather than 
group relationships. The two Pult who remain are unmarried and their permanence 
is doubtful, although the group continues to be known as the Pult-Yon. 


PURR TIBIA PULT-YON OGELA-TEREG 
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Figure XII. 











As for inter-marriage in Shu-abi, the Purr, Tibia and Ogela—-Tereg are mutually 
antigamous. The Purr-Shemp can marry all except Purr, and the Pult-Yon all 
except Ogela—Tereg. 

The Purr-Tibia, then, gives an example of a clan cluster in which the original 
agnatic core (the Tereg) has been almost completely submerged by later accretions 
both of individuals and groups, and in which the social centre of the system has 
moved to the two largest (and therefore richest and most influential) groups, the 
Purr and the Tibia. In a broader social context the Purr—Tibia function as a single 
territorially-based clan with four sub-clans. 

There remains only to examine the relationships between the Purr—Tibia and 
the other clans of the cluster, the Mébera, Kunjop and Kuberup. 
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I have already mentioned the Mendi rule that one marriage between two sub- 
clans bars any further marriage between them for at least five generations. Fig. 
XII shows the marriages, both past and present, which have occurred between the 
Purr-Tibia and the three Mébera~Kunjop clans. It is significant that the above 
rule, as stated by informants, is supported by the available data. In a total of 25 
marriages recorded among this group of sub-clans, no two sub-clans inter-married 
more than once. Thus these sub-clans are linked, as shown, by affinal (and hence, 
antigamous) ties at least. I say at least because the ties are in fact wider than this, 
for, of these 25 marriages, a number took place several generations ago, and there is 
a further rule that one cannot marry any sub-clan that one’s mother cannot marry. 
Thus no one able to trace direct descent from a marriage between Kon and Kowa 
would be able to marry any of the Kunjop or Kuberup, or the Tibia, or the Pult. 
While within this group some marriages are still possible, they are quite limited, 
and each marriage that does occur limits still more the possibility of further marriages 
between them. 

The Purr-Tibia therefore are linked to their adjoining neighbours, the Mébera, 
Kunjop and Kuberup, by a network of affinal ties which is progressively approaching 
complete antigamy. Affinal relationships create certain rights and obligations 
which are greatly intensified by geographical propinquity. I give an example of 
a situation several times repeated in this one cluster. A Peol man married a Tibia 
woman about five generations ago. The sons of this marriage had, in the usual 
Mendi way, a claim on their mother’s land. Since their father’s land and their 
mother’s land were only ten minutes walk apart, it was almost inevitable that this 
claim would be made. Their descendants have maintained these rights, so that the 
present Peol Sub-clan lives and gardens almost equally in Map and Shu-abf and forms 
a very strong connecting link between the two territories. 


The factors, then, in the formation of this kind of cluster are: geographic 
contiguity, intensive inter-marriage, affinal ties strengthened by regular daily social 
intercourse, establishment and maintenance of mutual land nights, stronger personal 
ties and the formation of marginal or bridging groups. 


The above example of a Mendi clan-cluster has been chosen for detailed analysis 
because it is sufficiently complex to provide illustrations of nearly all the principles 
of clan formation discussed in the first part of this paper. Some clusters are much 
simpler in composition, but all are formed by the operation of one or more of the 
processes described above. While these processes are themselves regular, consistent 
and limited in number, the precise circumstances which bring them into operation 
are largely determined by historical accident. For this reason no two clan-clusters 
are formed in exactly the same way, and the composition of any single cluster can 
be understood only by an examination of its history, as far as this can be traced. 
That is why, throughout this paper, the emphasis has always been on social processes 
rather than structural forms. 


19*® 


D’Arcy RYAN. 











TWO KINDS OF RITUAL CONFLICT 
By MaRIE REAY 


HIS paper deals with ritually prescribed conflict among the Kuma, a native 
inn who inhabit the southern part of the Wahgi Valley in the Western 
Highlands Division, Territory of New Guinea. The dominant social group is the 
patrilineal clan, which forms the parish. Each clan is composed of several subclans, 
which are further segmented into sub-subclans. A clan and its dependants may 
comprise from 100 to 1700 persons, and commonly number from 300 to 600. Clans 
warred with one another before pacification, the chief precipitating causes being 
woman-stealing and pig-stealing. The Kuma still value warfare, which the 
Administration has banned. They distinguish between on the one hand, traditional 
enemies and, on the other, friendly intermarrying clans which may become temporary 
enemies, later to be reinstated as friendly potential affines by peace-making ceremonies 
and the payment of indemnities for deaths. 


Inter-clan warfare, specifically that between traditional enemies, is commonly 
given ritual expression. A pervading theme in Kuma ritual is fertility—fertility in 
pigs and gardens and, particularly, fertility in the clan. The overt aim of the Pig 
Ceremonial, the dominant ritual form among the Kuma, is the increase and prosperity 
of the clan. The value of warfare is intimately bound up with this ideal. The 
natives believe that the clan can only increase if traditional enmities are carefully 
sustained. Solidarity of the clan against its enemies is essential for the maintenance 
of order within the clan-oriented community. The ritual expression of inter-clan 
conflict draws the community together. The conflict so expressed is thus ‘‘ sustaining 
conflict ”’, which bolsters the ideals inherent in the status quo. 

The second kind of conflict that is ritually prescribed is an expression of social 
tension within the community, specifically tension between subdivisions of the clan 
and antagonism between men and women. This kind of conflict is expressed in what 
Professor Gluckman calls “ rituals of rebellion ’’: ‘‘ women have to assert licence 
and dominance as against their formal subordination to men, princes have to behave 
to the king as if they covet the throne, and subjects openly state their resentment 
of authority ’’.2 Gluckman sees these as an “ instituted protest ’’ which “ in complex 
ways renews the unity of the system ’’.* I do not dismiss the idea of such rituals 
of rebellion having a cathartic value for individual actors, though I consider this to 
be irrelevant. to their structural significance or social function. This second type of 


1 Fieldwork was conducted for fifteen months in 1953—, under the terms of a Research 
Scholarship in the Department of Anthropology and Sociology, Australian National University. 
2? Max Gluckman, Rituals of Rebellion in South-East Africa, Frazer Lecture 1952, Manchester 
University Press, 1954, p. 3. 
3 Ibid. 
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ritual conflict among the Kuma can hardly be said to renew the unity of the system 
without supporting mechanisms. Rather, it brings into the open such conflict as 
has to be suppressed when the rites are over. It expresses a temporary disturbance 
of the system which is ritually enjoined. 


I am not dealing here with all the ritualized conflicts and tensions of the Kuma 
but only with rites that include the actual dramatization of conflict. There is a 
striking contrast in style, according as the conflict takes place between members of 
the community or with outsiders. When the conflict is with outsiders who, as 
traditional enemies, cannot be present, actions are highly stylized and the rites, 
which are always part of more inclusive ceremonies, have a definite beginning and 
a definite ending. When both sides to the conflict belong to the same community 
and take part together in the ritual conflict, actions are much more informal and the 
boundaries of the rites are less clear cut. 


Dancing with spears occurs in the climactic rites of the Pig Ceremonial and also 
in the harvest festival called wubalt, a ritual presentation of nuts and other foodstuffs 
by one clan to another. All the spear dances are essentially the same. The one I 
shall describe here takes place as part of the geru bugu ceremony held in honour of 
the Guardian of Pigs towards the end of the Pig Ceremonial. 


About forty men dance towards the ceremonial ground. They wear head- 
dresses of red and black bird-of-paradise plumes, and they twirl their spears 
horizontally above their shoulders, ready to strike. They advance with stylized 
movements, kicking their legs up behind them. Suddenly they squat on their 
haunches and stay motionless for a few moments before advancing again. They 
repeat this action many times, dashing forward with mincing steps, retreating to 
squat motionless, then again moving forward. They dance round the house of the 
Red Spirit a dozen times. The dance ends when other men, who have been following 
the spearsmen and performing symbolic actions in honour of the Red Spirit, hurl 
pieces of pork to the crowd. 


The spear dance dramatizes readiness for conflict rather than conflict itself. 
The spearsmen’s antagonists, the traditional enemies of the clan, are not present ; 
nor are they impersonated in the dance. The rite acts out the strength of the clan, 
which is symbolized by going to war. It expresses the unity of the clan and the 
value placed on warfare. 


The second ritual conflict I shall describe dramatizes tension within the 
community. Sexual antagonism is deep-rooted among the Kuma, as among some 
other peoples of the New Guinea Highlands. Tension between the sexes, which is 
apparent in everyday life, finds ritual expression in transvesticism in both the Pig 
Ceremonial and the wubalt festival, in details of the concluding rites of the Pig 
Ceremonial, and in a ritually prescribed conflict which takes place after the pigs 
have been killed and cooked at the end of the Pig Ceremonial. 


“See K. E. Read, ‘‘ Marriage Among the Gahuku-Gama of the Eastern Central Highlands 
New Guinea”, South Pacific, Vol. VII, 1954, pp. 866 ff. 
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Visitors have destroyed the dancing ground by building great fires where the 
pigs are singed before butchering, and by digging earth ovens for cooking the pigs. 
The ceremonial ground is a waste of dead ashes. In the evening, the women gather 
at one end of the ground, holding bunches of nonts nettles in their hands ; the men, 
also holding bunches of nettles, gather at the other end of the ground. When the 
two groups are ready, they rush forward, trying to brush their opponents’ skin with 
the nettles. They pick up handfuls of soft ash and lumps of mud to hurl, laughing 
at their antagonists. All but the very old join in. Subclan membership is 
temporarily forgotten ; all the men are united against all the women, except that 
husband and wife may not attack each other. The horse-play continues until dark, 
and then the fight is postponed till the morrow. The next day, people are busy 
with other matters and the mock fight is not resumed. 


This ritual conflict is known as “ the nettle game’’ (nonts nin-maag), though 
the actors discarded their nettles early in the game I witnessed in 1955: they 
preferred to throw ash and mud from a relatively safe distance where they themselves 
could not be brushed by nettles. The game I saw varied from the traditional pattern 
in a significant respect. During previous Pig Ceremonials, I was told, the women 
used to wait until the men were asleep; then they would creep towards a house 
where many men were sleeping and attack the inmates, brushing them with nettles 
and covering them with ash and mud. The men would grab ash from the fire and 
chase the women. Thus the traditional game began with the women attacking the 
men, whereas the present-day game is an equal tournament between the sexes, both 
equally armed with nettles and neither with any advantage over the other. The 
men themselves organized the game I witnessed as part of the ritual proceedings at 
the end of the Pig Ceremonial. Everyone entered the game in a spirit of jest, but 
the men staged it during davlight in order that the opposing sides might be clearly 
visible and unable to throw stones or other dangerous objects. Evidently the game 
in its original form could become rough. They wished to ensure that no one would 
be hurt, for the good reason that officers of the Administration might learn of the 
game and ban it. 

Indeed, when another ritually prescribed game had finished three days before, 
a policeman had arrived to investigate the noise, which had drifted across the Minj 
River to the Government Station and had sounded in the still evening like the uproar 
of mass fighting. A man had been injured, and the participants were waiting to 
learn whether he would live or die. 

This earlier game was a contest between the boys of Penkup and Burikup 
subclans on the one hand, and those of the third subclan, Koimamkup, on the other. 
The game, called tagba boz, marked the end of the boys’ initiation. The lads had 
to line up on opposing sides and kick each other’s shins until one side tired of the 
battle and withdrew. The game had survived from the days when Kugika clan, 
which now numbered 313 men, women and children, had been twice that size and 
had been divided into two major segments, Kozkup and Dungkup. Fission had 
occurred, and a large part of the clan had migrated to the Jimmi River region to 
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set itself up as a separate group. Two subclans of one division and one of the other 
division remained. The contest was between the remnants of these old divisions. 

Gangs of boys belonging to different subclans sometimes play tagba boz to settle 
differences. I was told that adult men may also use this means of settling differences 
between subclans, but I know of no instance of this happening. When the boys are 
unsupervized by adults the game becomes rough. The rules are forgotten ; opponents 
who should restrict themselves to kicking shins are soon using their fists, pulling one 
another’s hair and even assaulting with sticks. The game degenerates into a brawl 
and ends only when someone is injured. This is a common outcome of boy’s games, 
which tend to result in, rather than resolve, gang battles. Even the konts game, 
in which opposing sides take turns at batting a hard konts fruit, becomes dangerous 
when the boys use a stone as a ball.® 

So, too, the ritually prescribed game of tagba boz that terminated the boys’ 
initiation ceremonies degenerated into hooliganism. The game began with the boys 
who had gone through the initiation; none of them was over twelve years old. 
They held their hands behind their backs while they kicked their opponents. Soon 
a little boy of Penkup subclan fell down and cried, and a fifteen-years-old member 
of his subclan joined in and began to kick the older boys of Koimamkup faction. 
A young Koimamkup man came to their rescue and kicked him. Soon all the young 
men were kicking. The older men, who had been watching the game and issuing 
orders to the boys of their side, now joined in. The game became rougher, the players 
more determined. Many of the women had been watching, shouting encouragement 
first to the boys, and then to the men, of their husbands’ and brothers’ subclans. 
Then a Koimamkup man fell down, and his brother’s daughter, a girl of about sixteen, 
dashed in to belabour his attacker with a length of bamboo. That served as a signal 
for the other women to enter the fray. Some of the men and boys were still kicking 
according to the rules, with hands clasped behind their backs, but most of them 
had resorted to punching and hair-pulling. The women snatched bamboo poles 
from the roofs of houses nearby to use as weapons. All was confusion. Suddenly 
the actors realized that one Penkup man, Palme, had fallen to the ground and was 
not stirring. The game ceased abruptly, and men of Penkup and Burikup subclans 
carried the injured man to his house. Palme lay unconscious for hours. During 
this time, the Koimamkup shouted inquiries and the Penkup answered that they did 
not know whether Palme would live or die. If he died, they said, they would have 
to kill a Koimamkup man in retaliation. They would resume the tagba boz game 
the next day. Palme recovered. The /uluai,* made uneasy by the visit of the 
policeman, decreed that the game should not be resumed ; there would be trouble 
with the Government, he pointed out, if deaths should result. 

Tagba boz and the nettle game are markedly similar : both are ritually prescribed 
conflicts between groups or categories of people who are fundamentally antagonistic 

* Heinrich Aufenanger gives an extended account of the konts game in “ Children’s Games 
and Entertainments among the Kumngo Tribe in Central New Guinea ’’, Anthropos, Vol. LIITI, 


Pp. 580-1. 
* Government-appointed headman. 
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to one another ; the conflict takes a prescribed form (kicking on the shins, or attacking 
with nettles, ash and mud); the end is indeterminate, and the conflict continues 
until the participants tire or some injury is sustained; the actors say they will 
continue the next day but in fact do not do so. Three or four days separate the 
two rites, but each is incomplete without the other. The first contest, tagba boz, 
splits the clan into subclan factions. It makes incipient conflict open and, because 
it is ritually prescribed, socially approved. Aggression that men normally direct, if 
often in imagination, towards their traditional enemies is now directed temporarily 
against clansmen. Days later, the nettle game draws together the men of the clan, 
irrespective of their subclan membership, in common cause against the women. The 
conflict of the nettle game, unlike that of ¢agba boz, is carried out in jest. The 
antagonists are in good humour ; there is much teasing and laughter. The /uluai, 
the ceremonial leader, and other important men are popular targets for the women’s 
attacks. The conflict expresses a serious antagonism, but the form of conflict 
ritually prescribed—women women striving with men as equals—is so far from the 
normal relation between the sexes that no one can regard it as anything more serious 
than play-acting. It is only a game, and when it is over the combatants resume 
their ordinary roles of dominant males and submissive females. 

Neither tagba boz nor the nettle game, considered in isolation, can be said to 
renew the unity of the system, but, taken together, they may have this function. 
Both are ritually prescribed conflicts; they are essential parts of the sequence of 
events comprising the end of the Pig Ceremonial. There is a distinct contrast 
between these two contests and the kind of ritual conflict I described at the beginning 
of this paper. The ritual expression of sustaining conflict in the spear dance stresses 
the unity of the clan by expressing its solidarity against the traditional enemies. 
The movements of the dance are highly stylized. The other ritual conflicts are not 
dances: they are games with rules for the players to follow. The ritual element is 
minimal ; there is little stylization. Further, the spear dance occupies about forty 
men, while other men perform symbolic actions in a related dance and the women 
have a separate role to play in the proceedings, whereas the ritually prescribed 
games engage the whole community. 

Gluckman, discussing rituals of rebellion, says that ‘to act the conflicts, 
whether directly or by inversion or in other symbolical form, emphasizes the social 
cohesion within which the conflicts exist ’’.? I am concerned here with the direct 
dramatization of conflict, both in the spear dance, in which men act in a stylized 
way as if they were going to war, and in the ritually prescribed games. We might 
say that the nettle game has the important function of re-integrating the clan after 
the ritually prescribed conflict of the tagba boz game wrenched it into opposing solitary 
groups. But how does acting out the tensions between subclans in the tagba boz 
contest emphasize the social cohesion within which these tensions exist ? 

Group membership is a prime determinant of action among the Kuma. Disputes 
between individual persons are only possible within the sub-subclan, the smallest 


7 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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The Dancers Attacking their Unseen Enemies. 
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group ; all other disputes involve whole sub-subclans, subclans or clans. A man is 
obliged to help any member of his group in any encounter with an outsider. The 
tagba boz conflict that is ritually prescribed is between boys, but in fact the adults 
are soon involved. Such conflict heightens, by expressing, the solidarity of subclans 
and so momentarily lessens social cohesion, the tendency of the clan as a whole to 
remain united. If a death were to result, the factions would treat each other as 
separate clans and demand a life for a life. Fission could easily result. It seems 
puzzling that such conflict should be not only permitted but actually prescribed at 
a time when the Pig Ceremonial, which stresses the unity of the clan, has just 
concluded. No sanctions prevented the tagba boz contest from developing into a 
community-wide brawl which might have had serious structural consequences if 
Palme had died. The nettle game was held during daylight, contrary to traditional 
procedure, in order to ensure that the jesting conflict would not develop into serious 
strife. The ritually prescribed dramatization of conflict can plainly have one of two 
effects, integrative and disruptive, on the social order. 


A notable contribution to the integrative effect of the spear dance is the absence 
of the enemy, the fact that only one side to the conflict is represented. So, too, 
Gluckman tells us that the positive role of the men in the bacchantic rites of the 
south-eastern Bantu women was to hide.* Similarly, the songs of rejection sung 
tauntingly to the king in the Swazi tncwala ceremony are in the form ‘ King, they 
reject thee’ (my italics), not ‘ King, we reject thee’. Only loyal subjects may be 
present during the most dramatic phases of the ceremony, so there is no opportunity 
for actual political schism. 


These safeguards are missing from the Kuma’s ritually prescribed games. 
Further, the drama lies in the conflict itself; it is not supplied by ritual elements, 
such as elaborate ornamentation, stylized movement or symbolic action. The only 
formal elements are the rules the players are expected to follow, and these are 
sometimes ignored. 

If the Pig Ceremonial had really succeeded in uniting the clan, the different 
subclans might have entered the ¢agba boz contest in a spirit of friendly rivalry. If 
the men had not been aware that their playful conflict with the women could get 
out of control, they could have waited for the women to attack them in the traditional 
manner at night. 


Possible explanations for these anomalies lie in the curbing of physical violence 
since pacification. The Pig Ceremonial would be more effective in unifying the clan 
if there were any immediate prospect of a clash with the traditional enemies, and 
in such circumstances the tagba boz contest could evoke friendly rivalry between 
different sections of the clan. If there were no Court of Native Affairs for victims 
to appeal to, what would it matter if heads were bloodied and injuries inflicted in 
a nettle game conducted at night ? The men would easily overpower the women, 
and the game in its original form must have demonstrated the futility of women’s 


* Op. cit., p. 6. 
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protests. These days, women who are physically injured in any rumpus are quick 
to complain to the Court of Native Affairs, and they let the blood dry as visible 
evidence of assault until the case is heard. The game in its original form was 
essentially a protest by the women, and a protest that failed (as this one was bound 
to fail) could not but bolster the established order. 

We may briefly compare this ritual protest of the women with a dramatization 
of conflict during the Bakundji initiation ceremonies of eastern Australia. The 
young men stand in a row in front of the novice and ridicule and insult the old men. 
They fight, and the old men retire to their camp. But the old men return and proceed 
with the ceremonies. The young men may be more powerful physically, but the 
real power is in the hands of the old men, and rebellion against their authority is 
useless. It is successful, but achieves only a demonstration of the futility of rebellion. 
Similarly, the outcome of the Kuma women’s rebellion depends upon physical 
superiority. The women’s protest fails, and demonstrates in another way the futility 
of rebellion. 

Thus the adaptation of the nettle game to changed circumstances may have 
deprived it of one of its original functions. It can still serve the function of re-uniting 
the men of the clan after the division caused by the tagba boz contest. Does it in 
fact do so? 

Nearly all the men of Penkup and Burikup subclans participated in the nettle 
game I witnessed. These were the men who had fought together against the 
Koimamkup in the tagba boz contest. Only two Koimamkup men were present. 
One had spontaneously joined the game; the other was drawn in when the Buri- 
Penkup women pelted him with ash as he was passing with a load of firewood. The 
majority of the Koimamkup people had chosen to conduct their own nettle game at 
a subsidiary ceremonial ground where many of them had killed their pigs. Thus 
the nettle game served to unite only those who had fought side by side in the 
tagba boz contest, and it did nothing to promote the unity of the clan as a whole. 

Most clans use from two to five different ceremonial grounds, and the nettle 
game can only unite people who use the same ground. That is to say, it can only 
encourage unity when unity has already been achieved by other means. It can 
serve to re-state the degree of unity or disunity present in the social system. The 
evidence of the nettle game thus supports Leach’s theory that ritual is a symbolic 
statement about social structure.® 

The tagba boz contest expresses opposition between groups, and the nettle game 
expresses opposition between the sexes. Both take the form of conflict within the 
clan and community which is normally disallowed. That is why I have treated them 
as a single variety of ritual conflict, in contrast with rites that express conflict with 
outsiders. The conflict of the spear dance is symbolic and expresses unity; that 
of tagba boz and the nettle game is an actual dramatization and expresses division. 


MARIE REAY 


*E. R. Leach, Politica: Systems of Highland Burma, London, 1954, p. 14. 
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A STUDY OF THE H/ZMOGLOBIN VALUES AND BLOOD GROUPS OF SOME 
INDIGENOUS NATIVES OF THE BULOLO RIVER VALLEY, NEW GUINEA 


JEAN ARMYTAGE, OLGA KooptTzoFF! AND R. J. WALSH! 


HE Bulolo River Valley, situated in the southern portion of the Morobe 

administrative district of New Guinea, has been commercially exploited both 
for its alluvial gold and for its natural timbers. Before World War II the area 
was inaccessible by road and all equipment for the commercial undertaking was 
transported by air. This achievement attracted widespread interest, especially as 
the equipment included river dredges and other large items. A road to the coast 
was constructed during the war, but aircraft still transport most supplies to Bulolo. 

Most of the native population of the Bulolo Valley has been imported from 
other regions by the operating companies and outnumbers the indigenous population. 
One of the authors (J.A.) recently visited the area and with the permission of the 
Department of Public Health collected blood samples from 266 natives who were 
born in the area. These samples were sent by air to Sydney, where the hemoglobin 
values and blood groups were determined. The results of these investigations are 
the subject of this paper. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The blood was collected into small vaccine phials and mixed with sodium 
versenate, penicillin and streptomycin as described by Macintosh, Walsh and 
Kooptzoff (1958). Samples were collected at Wau near the headquarters of the 
Bulolo River and at Bulolo near the junction of the Bulolo and Watut Rivers. At 
a later date 47 samples were collected by Dr. Alfons L. Pleines from the Manki 
people, who reside about midway between Wau and Bulolo. The haemoglobin 
values were measured by the photoelectric hemoglobinometer used by Walsh, 
Amold, Lancaster, Coote and Cotter (1952). Methods for determining the blood 
groups and for calculating the gene frequencies were described by Macintosh et alit 
(1958). 

RESULTS 

Hemoglobin Values 

Blood specimens were obtained from a number of children, but in the analysis 
of hemoglobin values only subjects 17 years of age and more were included. In the 
Wau and Manki regions both males and females were tested, but in the Bulolo region 
only males were included. The results are shown in Table 1 and it can be seen 
that the mean values in all groups are lower than those found in the white Australian 


1 From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney. 
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and in the Western Highlands (Walsh, Cotter and Macintosh, 1959). The lowest 
values were found among the small number of Manki subjects. 
TABLE |. 
Hemoglobin Values in the Bulolo River Valley. 
Mean + | Standard 
Subjects. Number. standard deviation + 
error. standard error. 
Males Wau 72 13°69 1-16 
40-196 40-138 
Females Wau 71 12°04 1°84 
+o0-218 40-155 
Males Bulolo 68 14°99 1+37 
+0-167 +o-118 
Males Manki 22 II-12 1°77 
+0-378 40-267 
Females Manki 25 11-18 1°12 
0°224 | £0°159 
TABLE 2. 
ABO Groups in the Bulolo River Valley. 
Wau Region of Upper 
Bulolo. Bulolo Region. Total. 
Group. 
Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. Obs. Exp. 
No. Freq. No. No. Freq. No. No. Freq. No. 
oO 65 0-3299 | 63°5 18 0+ 2609 17°8 83 0-3120 | 81-4 
Ay 77 0*3909 | 75°2 3° 0°4348 | 29°7 107. 0*4023 | 10§°0 
B 42 0-2132 | 41-0 14 0-2029 | 13°9 56 0°2105 | 55-0 
A,B 13 00-0660 17°2 7 O- 1014 7°5 20 0+0752 24°6 
Total .. 197 I-0000 | 196-9 69 I-0000 68-9 266 1-0000 | 266-0 
O =0- 5679 O =0-5086 O =0-5533 
Gene frequencies A,=0-2714 A, =0- 3219 A, =0- 2839 
B =o- 1607 B =0- 1695 B =o- 1628 
1-0000 1 +0000 1-0000 





The ABO, MNS and Rh blood group distributions are seen in Tables 2, 3 and 4 
respectively. All subjects reacting with anti-A were also tested with anti-A, but 
none failed to react. The M gene was found.on 11-3% of the chromosomes and 
20°7% of the subjects reacted with anti-S. None of the 6 subjects with the genotype 
MM reacted with anti-S and therefore no evidence was obtained that the S gene is 
associated with the M gene in these people. The Rh groups are similar to those 
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TABLE 3. 
MNS Groups in the Bulolo River Valley. 
Wau Region of Upper 
Bulolo. Bulolo Region. Total. 
Group. 
Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. Obs. Exp. 
No. Freq. | No. No. Freq. No. No. Freq. No. 
| 
MMS ° | ° | ° 
MsMs 2 {|o-o102;, 1:8 4 0:0580 | 1-8 | 6 | 00226 3°4 
MNS o «(| | 470 0 | 297 | oe | 6-6 
MsNs 34 | 0+1726 | 30°4 14 0-2029 | 15:8 | 48 | 0- 1805 40°7 
NNS 39 0- 1980 | 35°° 16 0-2319 | 13:3 55 | 0+ 2068 48°4 
NsNs 122 00-6193 | 125°8 35 0-5072 35°5 157 | 0*5902 | 160°9 
SLO RE ed MODs 
Total .. 197 | I-OO0I | 197°0 69 1-0000 | 69-1 | 266 | 1-o001 | 266-0 
MS ~0-0000 | MS =0-0000 MS =0-0000 
Gene frequencies Ms =0-0965 | Ms =0:1594 Ms =o0-1128 
NS =0-1045 NS =o0-1236 NS =o- 1094 
Ns =0-7991 Ns =0:7170 Ns =0-7778 
1-OOO1 I -0000 | I -0000 








found in other parts of New Guinea and only three chromosome combinations were 


found, viz., CDe, cDE and cDe. 


No evidence of the presence of cDe amongst the 


subjects of the Bulolo region was obtained but only 69 subjects were tested from 


this area. 


The xy? test for homogeneity of the two regions of the Bulolo River Valley has 
been applied to each of the three blood group systems in the manner used by Macintosh 












































TABLE 4. 
Rh Groups in the Bulolo River Valley. 
Ss Wau Region of 
Reaction 8 = Upper Bulolo Bulolo Region Total. 
with Ee —— 
Antisera. ° 4 | 
% % Obs. Obs. | Exp. | Obs. Obs. Exp. | Obs. Obs. Exp. 
DC Ec S No. Freq. No. | No. Freq. No. No. Freq. No. 
+ + ——|CDe/CDe} 175 | 0-8883 |175-0 52 0-7537 | 52°O | 227. | 0-8534 |227-0 
+++ +/|CDe/cDE| 16 | 0-0812 | 15-3 15 | 0°2174 | 15°8 | 31 O-1165 | 31°5 
++ — + | CDe/cDe 6 +0305 6-0 ° +0000 0-0 6 0-0226 6-0 
+— + + | cDE/cDe o | 0-0000} 0-6 2 0-0290 1-2 2 00-0075 1-5 
+—— + | cDe/cDe o 0-0000 o-l ° 0-0000 0-0 o 0-0000 ° 
Total 197 11-0000 |197-0 69 1-0001 | 69-0 | 266 I-0000 |266-0 
R, =0-9425 R, =0- 8681 R, =0-9238 
Gene Frequencies R,=0-0162 R,=0-0000 R,=0-0122 
R,=0-0413 R,=0-1319 R,=0-0640 
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et alit (1958). The only significant difference was found in relation to the Rh system 
(y?=7-41 for 1 degree of freedom ; 0-01>P> 0-001). This suggests the desirability 
of testing further subjects from the Bulolo region. 

The subjects from Manki have not been included in the totals shown in the 
tables but of the 47 tested, 33 were group O and the remaining 14 were group A. 
No group B or group AB subjects were found, but Dr. Pleines has been unable to 
obtain further samples from adults to confirm this distribution as the area is 
‘partially restricted’’. The distribution of the MNS and Rh groups is not 
noteworthy. 


DISCUSSION 

The cause of the low hemoglobin values in Bulolo nas not been determined. 
In other investigations in New Guinea, low hemoglobin values were found in coastal 
regions but values similar to those in Australia were found at Chimbu and in the 
Goilala Sub-district (Cotter and Walsh, 1958; Kariks, Kooptzoff, Cotter and Walsh, 
1959). Higher values were obtained in the Wabag and Goroka regions, and it was 
thought that the high altitudes in these parts provided a stimulus for additional red 
cell production as well as reducing the incidence of malaria and hookworm (Walsh, 
Cotter and Macintosh, 1959). The protein intake is approximately the same in 
coastal natives and highland natives (Venkatachalam, 1957) and if the low intake 
is a factor inhibiting hemopoiesis in the coastal natives it is obvious that a high 
altitude can overcome its effects. However, the altitude in Bulolo and Wau (2,200 
feet and 3,000 feet respectively) was not able to overcome the inhibitory effects of 
such factors as malaria and hookworm, which are both endemic. 


The blood group gene frequencies in Bulolo were compared with those of adjacent 
regions, especially of the Morobe and Gulf districts (Dunn, Kooptzoff, Price and 
Walsh, 1956), the Goilala Sub-district (Kariks e¢ alii, 1958) and the Kukukuku 
(Craggs, Kooptzoff and Walsh, 1958). From these comparisons it could be postulated 
that the Bulolo natives may be descendants of some mixture between the Kukukuku 
and the coastal natives in the Morobe District. The Kukukuku have a rather 
characteristic blood group pattern, with a high value for the A gene and low values 
for the B and S genes. The Bulolo River Valley natives have values for the A,, B, 
S and R, genes which are intermediate between those of the Kukukuku and the 
subjects tested by Dunn e¢ alii (1956) from the Morobe District. The possibility 
of miscegenation in this way is of interest because Craggs e¢ alii (1958) could find 
no evidence to suggest mixture of the Kukukuku with neighbouring peoples. 


In an earlier paper (Macintosh et ali, 1958) the existence of an east-west 
gradient of the S gene frequency along the highland ridge has been mentioned. A 
considerable distance separates the Bulolo River Valley from Goroka in the west, 
and Tapini in the east, but these areas are the nearest to Bulolo which have been 
surveyed for blood groups. Nevertheless, the values for S obtained in the pvesent 
work are consistent with the general trend. 
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SUMMARY 
The mean hemoglobin values of both male and female subjects in the Bulolo 
River Valley are less than those found in white Australians. Malaria and hookworm 
may be responsible for this population anemia. 


The ABO, MNS and Rh blood groups were determined on 266 subjects and an 
analysis is presented. It is suggested that these natives may be the descendants of 
a mixture of the Kukukuku and natives from the Morobe District lying to the north 
of the Bulolo Valley. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE: A REVIEW 


By A. P. ELKIN 


Social Change. By H. Ian Hogbin. C. A. Watts & Co., London, 1958. Pp. 1-257. 
English price, 21/-. 

Dr. Hogbin is well known for his two books, Experiments in Civilization and 
Transformation Scene. He showed in them that his interests were strongly centred 
in social and cultural change—change from the indigenous past to situations following 
on European contact. These books were basically empirical, being concerned with 
what had happened and was happening in the regions described. And they were 
good. 
The purpose of the present work, Social Change, the rewriting of his Josiah 
Mason lectures of 1953, is theoretical. It is to deal with social change as such. 
This is a new departure for Dr. Hogbin. The book reveals considerable erudition 
and provides much material for an appreciation of social change, but it does not 
itself present a theory of social change as a process. The subject matter is social 
changes, rather than social change. It does make, however, a worthwhile contribution 
to that sociology of culture contact, without which, as Fortes wrote in 1936, “ we 
can never hope to perceive the causes of social change ”’ (M. Fortes, ‘‘ Culture Contact 
as a Dynamic Process’’, Africa, Vol. IX, p. 26). 

For the meaning of the terms to be used, particularly community or society 
and culture, the author relies mainly on Firth and Nadel. Social reality has two 
aspects, its institutions and its groups. Culture is the order of standardized action 
patterns, that is, the institutions. The groupings can only be determined after 
analysis of behaviour. With regard to, social change, Dr. Hogbin gives cases of 
conservatism, which he suggests indicate that “social change must always be 
considered in relation to social continuity ” (p. 13). Actually, of course, change is 
an aspect of continuity ; if there were a clear break with the past we would be faced 
with replacement and substitution. Each example of resistance to change can 
only be explained in its own context and in the light of economic, psychological 
and other factors. 


The author criticises the evolutionary theorists of last century and the diffusionists 
of this century. Nearly all the former relied on second hand accounts for the 
building up of their schemes of stages, e.g. of matriliny followed by patriliny. He 
then adds that if the evolutionists had visited the colonial territories, ‘‘ they might 
even at that date have observed cases of matriliny gradually giving way before 
patriliny ” (p. 16). Presumably this would have upset their time scale. Actually, 
it would have rejoiced their hearts, for such cases would have been survivals of the 
very process which, they inferred, had happened in the past. 
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Dr. Hogbin then points out that although interest in conjectural history, as a 
basis for diffusion theories, had waned in the 1920’s, yet for some time field-workers 
were attracted to the study of the unfamiliar, or tried to reconstruct the past condition 
of a society and culture before it had been changed by contact. Perhaps he should 
have stated that the motive was to get a sound picture of native life and culture 
wherever this was possible before it was too late. Indeed, Malinowski, whose 
synchronic study of the Trobriands, as Dr. Hogbin says, ignored several decades 
of contact as though it had never been, went to Papua almost immediately after 
and from the Sydney meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1914, which had emphasized very strongly the urgent duty of recording 
native cultures in the region, for they were doomed to pass away. 


This was the motive which, with an aspect of extreme urgency, gave such an 
impetus to anthropological research in Australia and the South Pacific in the 1920's 
and 1930’s through the co-operation of the Australian National Research Council, 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Department of Anthropology in the University 
of Sydney (founded in 1925). This was an essential phase for the study of change. 
Moreover, some of the early field-workers in that phase gained an interest in the 
phenomena of change in the course of their descriptions and “‘ recapturings ’’ of 
native cultures; and amongst these not the least was Dr. Hogbin. 


Chapter 2, ‘‘ The Approach to the Study of Change ’’, is mainly a presentation 
of the views of Radcliffe-Brown, Firth, the Wilsons, and Leach on social structure 
and organization, function and change. The author accepts Leach’s distinction 
between equilibrium and stability : society can be stable while its institutions develop 
new stages of equilibrium, but even so, pre-industrial societies must not be presumed 
to have been necessarily stable, or unstable. On the whole, judging from Leach’s 
study of the Kachin, “in the long view the swing to and fro is regular and 
repetitive ’’; in other words, the phenomena is one of stability. Such oscillation, 
writes Dr. Hogbin, “ can doubtless take place smoothly when its scope is so limited ”’ 
as among the Kachins; but in the one way swing which colonial peoples are 
experiencing as a result of contact and control, the Wilsons are in his view, as 
against Leach’s contention, correct in stating that tribal law, logic and convention 
are in process of destruction. 

Dr. Hogbin devotes much space to quoting and summarizing Firth on social 
structure and social organization as presented in Elements of Social Organization. 
Seeking for a means of assessing change, he finds a lead in the aspects of choice and 
responsibility which Firth associates with social organization and institutions. In 
Firth’s view, social organization provides for the dynamic aspect of change which 
is present in every society. It deals with social process, in which decision is involved 
and through which variants of the existing structuring principles may be adopted. 
It is thus the ordering of behaviour, traditional and changing, within the structure. 
(Review of Elements of Social Organization in Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, p. 71). 

A theory of change involves consideration of disintegration and reintegration. 
The author uses our own western society as an example in which, relying on Homans, 
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Bott and Frankenberg, he maintains that one set of forces is undermining social 
relationships: e.g. he says that the family is not so compact as in pre-industrial 
society and adds ‘‘ even grandmothers and aunts are not available to act as baby 
sitters '’. Such generalizations as this require documentation; they may not be 
correct. Thus, to take a group of 14 houses in a short street with which I am 
familiar : in eight, grandmothers do so act ; in two, they were available and acted 
at the required period, which is now passed. In the other four, there is no need 
for baby-sitters, and no calls on the women in those houses to act as such. A group 
of houses in another suburb of a different type, and which I know well, presents 
a similar picture. This does not necessarily invalidate the general argument, but 
shows the need for care ; and of course, the baby-sitting ‘‘ institution ’’ would have 
to be studied over a wide range. In any case, Dr. Hogbin rightly emphasizes the 
need for a study and analysis of reintegration, for, as he says, new ties of integration 
are being built up in our society and also in primitive societies. 

In Chapters 3 and 4, the author discusses respectively voluntary and enforced 
acceptance of change. He stresses the importance of efficiency of articles as an 
impetus to their acceptance, but such articles may be given different uses by the 
acceptors from what they were put to by the carriers. Moreover, some native 
peoples decline to accept and use articles and processes which we regard as superior 
to theirs. He also refers to the influence of what he calls implicit values, that is, 
“the premises underlying action ’’, in the acceptance of changes. The desire for 
security, freedom, comfort and prestige provides foci of such implicit values. But 
he criticizes Herskovits’ focal theory, that institutions which are focal ‘‘ encourage, 
experimentation and acceptance of innovations’, and reasonably asks why a focal 
part of a culture should be especially susceptible to change rather than be strongly 
resistant to it. Dr. Hogbin, however, does not propose any over-all hypothesis to 
account for acceptance and rejection of change in general or of particular customs. 
But he does state what may seem an obvious, yet nonetheless useful, generalization 
that “innovations voluntarily accepted are only potentially disruptive ’’, whereas 
“innovations forced upon a society almost invariably cause serious social disinte- 
gration”’. And most interesting are the extraordinary measures taken by some 
“colonial ’’ peoples to evade the Administration’s orders. Dr. Hogbin draws special 
attention to measures for the suppression of sorcery in different societies,—measures 
which usually result in encouraging both perjury and the belief in sorcery. 


What may be regarded as the main theme of the book is examined in its central 
chapter, 5: ‘‘ Chain Reactions and Changing Institutions’’. The problems raised 
are those associated with marriage, with exogamy and the rule of residence in relation 
to inheritance and to the introduction of a money economy, commercial agriculture, 
and employment in towns. In this, as in earlier chapters, the author refers to, and 
produces, examples from his own field-work in Melanesia and New Guinea, through 
which he has made notable contributions. In this book, however, he has adopted 
a much wider perspective than in his earlier books. As a result, in this chapter 
and in some of the others also, the main theme tends to be lost in the presentation 
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of cases and examples of similar situations from here and there, from the present 
and the past, from the Orient and the west, almost in the manner of Hartland, 
Crawley, Frazer and others of the old comparative-evolutionary persuasion, though 
the purpose is now different. We are left with the impression of a vast maze, out 
of which a path has not yet been threaded. Generalization after comparison is not 
called on to provide it. Perhaps much more data must be assembled, analysed 
and classified before this can be done with rewarding results. 


However, in the chapters on Melanesia, in writing free and sure, Dr. Hogbin 
gives us his own empirical data and his opinions of the changes and administrative 
methods, opinions which we all value highly, and which will give his book permanent 
value. For here we have the Hogbin of Malaita and Busama and of Melanesia 
generally, of which he has first hand knowledge. 


The final chapter, 9, ‘‘ Forecasting the Future’’, has as its principle Nadel’s 
“co-variation or interdependence of social phenomena ”’, which the author rightly 
says has not yet been applied systematically in the contact situation. We are con- 
cerned with ‘‘long-term changes’’, and we must agree with his approval of the Hoernle 
and Hellmann view that “ the logical end of the process of contact and change is 
the total assimilation of western kinship, techniques, standards and values ’’ by the 
indigenous people. This means the death of cultures. Our task, therefore, is to 
increase out knowledge of the processes of social change so that our successors should 
be able to plan something better to take their places. Such is the challenge, and 
such is our hope. In such words as these Dr. Hogbin is thinking about the future 
of Western industrial civilization; but he would agree that we must think and 
strive along the same lines with regard to the primitive peoples for whose futures 
we are responsible. Clearly, however, we must gain their voluntary acceptance of a 
changing future which will have meaning for them. 


Some ‘‘ Asides’’. 

Before ending this review, I think attention should be drawn to some of the 
points or rather asides which Dr. Hogbin introduces, but which need much more 
discussion than he can give to them. Thus, on p. 58, we are told that “the 
individual has been our starting point. As Fortes remarks, persons and not customs 
react under contact’. This Radcliffe-Brownian pronouncement is one-sided if left 
as it is. It is almost a play on the verb “react’’. Both persons, i.e. “ socialized 
individuals ’’, and customs undergo change through contact. The degree to which 
individuals experience change is, as Dr. Hogbin says, partly determined by the 
culture of his society, but through the change wrought through him, so is his culture 
changed in some degree, never mind how small it be. Such generalizations may be 
open to criticism when they are not fully in context. 

Again, after having stated (p. 59) that “a list of the cardinal virtues drawn 


up by an Englishman or a Chinese would closely resemble one prepared by a Solomon 
Islander or a Zulu”’ in spite of many differences of detail, the author quotes in a 
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footnote a similar statement by M. Ginsberg: “A list of virtues or duties drawn 
up by a Buddhist would not differ very greatly from one drawn up by a Christian, 
a Confucianist, a Muhammadan, or a Jew’’. He then comments that Ginsberg’s 
statement “implies that morality is derived from the religious system, whereas 
many peoples in fact keep the two separate’’. But strictly speaking, Ginsberg’s 
statement does not imply that the moralities are derived from the religious systems, 
whatever Ginsberg meant. The doctrines and scriptures of the great religions 
provide sanctions for the codes of conduct which their followers should observe, 
but the duties and virtues were in each case social prescriptions with long histories 
of developmcat and observance before these particular religious systems were founded 
or developed. Much depends on the significance given to the words ‘‘ derived from”. 


On the same page also, after referring to the difference in range of application 
of moral rules between civilized and primitive peoples, Dr. Hogbin writes : ‘‘ Green, 
though he exaggerated the uniformity, was to some extent justified when he said 
that it is not the sense of duty to a neighbour which varies but the practical answer 
to the question, ‘ Who is my neighbour?’”’. But why was Green justified only 
“to some extent ?”” He was justified ; he was right. And did he exaggerate the 
uniformity ? Green held that underlying the idea of good was “‘ the rational nature 
common to all men ”’, and that the idea of the common good and the duties involved 
in it, increase in range through generations of discipline. But this is not an 
exaggeration of uniformity. Green insisted that each individual and each group 
was and should be free to work out his and its code of conduct, but that self- 
realization was fully reached by doing so in the light of the moral idea, that is, 
in co-operation for the attainment of a common good. 


So too, though on a different plane, after maintaining (p. 63) that women are 
more conservative than men en confronted with change, Dr. Hogbin adds in a 
footnote that where European .aen “ regularly take native mistresses, the women 
are possibly more important than the men as innovators. This would be true in 
North-West Australia’’. Actually European men have seldom taken Aboriginal 
women as mistresses to share their beds and houses, although there has been much 
association for sexual purposes. Further, with very few exceptions, if any, the 
type of house and the standard of living which are shared by a European with his, 
usually temporary, native woman, differ little from camp life. Frequently, the 
association is between nomads, the white dogger or prospector and his Aboriginal 
woman. The women however, do get goods from the white men, which they pass 
on to their tribal husbands and other relations. They are purveyors, not innovators, 
and act under instructions from their men, whose prerogative it is to be innovators. 
Tie women’s influence could be greater when they work in the house for a white 
woman, that is, for the white man’s wife. They are then usually taught more. 
But actually, they live two lives, as a homestead employee and as a member of the 
camp. The dichotomy between the two is symbolized by the wash that must be 
taken and the clean dress which must be put on before entering the homestead house. 
The subject is complex. 
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Concluston. 

Discussion of these ‘‘ asides’ and passing references is not meant to detract 
from the general theme and value of Soctal Change. We may sum up by saying 
that Dr. Hogbin has given us an orderly, classified approach to the study of social 
changes, based on data from several regions and periods, which reveal the variety 
and complexity of the issues involved. He has also underlined practical problems 
associated with changes resulting from the contact of peoples and cultures. He has 
not, however, attempted an analysis of change as a process. The philosophical 
issues involved must wait for the accumulation of more data on a diachronic scale. 
In the meantime a valuable diachronic study of reaction and interaction, of disinte- 
gration and reintegration could be made for parts of Melanesia to determine the 
social processes at work (vide Ralph Beals, ‘‘ Acculturation ’’, in Anthropology Today, 
p. 637). 

A. P. ELKIN. 











PACIFIC ISLANDS MUSIC RECORDINGS 


The South Pacific Commission has issued a 14 page catalogue of recordings of 
music from various Pacific Islands. Most of them were obtained from Broadcasting 
Stations in the region. There are 60 tapes, single track, some of 1200 feet, some 
goo and others 600. The charges for these are respectively in sterling: {1/12/-, 
£1/4/-, and 19/2. The quality of the tapes is indicated. Their speed is in all cases 
74 inches per second. There are also 51 discs, including 7” at 45 r.p.m., 10” and 12° 
at 78, and 16” at 33 1/3 r.p.m. The prices for these are respectively in sterling : 
11/-, 8/-, 9/6 and 16/-. No charge is made for postage by surface mail. Only 
eight of the discs were made by the Commission. The rest were made by the 
Administration of Papua and New Guinea and by two research workers. 


The catalogue and also the tapes and discs can be obtained from the Social 
Development Section, South Pacific Commission, Box 5254, G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 


These recordings were intended primarily to provide Pacific broadcasting 
stations with suitable programme material for use in their sessions for island peoples, 
but the Commission now rightly thinks that its collection is extensive enough to 
interest research workers and institutions concerned with the study of primitive 
and folk music. 

The recordings represent modern as well as traditional island music, because 
the original purpose in collecting them was to provide the island peoples with the 
kind of music they like to hear today. As this modern music is a mixture of 
indigenous and European elements, it should also provide a useful field of study. 


The areas from which the recordings have come are American Samoa, British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate, Cook Islands, Fiji, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
Netherlands New Guinea, New Caledonia, New Zealand (Maori), Territory of Papua 
and New Guinea, Tonga, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and Western Samoa. 


Musicologists will welcome this addition to the material available for their 
researches. 

Attention is also drawn here to the recordings of New Guinea mainland music 
on 12” discs, 33 1/3 r.p.m., standard cut, in the University of Sydney series, edited 
by A. P. Elkin, and nearly all recorded in the first instance on tape by him. They 
can be obtained from the University of Sydney for 12/6 each plus postage. They 
are numbers 41 to 46, and 50 to 60 in that series. See the catalogue, ‘‘ Australian 
and New Guinea Musical Records”, by A. P. Elkin, Oceanta, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, 
1957, PP. 313-319, especially pp. 317-319. They are mostly from the central 
Highlands of Australian New Guinea, but three are from Netherlands New Guinea 
(the Sarmi coast, and Lake Sentani). 
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Several years ago, too, the Columbia World Library of Folk and Primitive 
Music issued as its Volume V, a 12” LP disc, one side of which consisted of Australian 
Aboriginal Songs and the other of Songs from Eastern New Guinea, edited by 
A. P. Elkin. The New Guinea material had been recorded by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission and the Reverend A. P. Dupeyrat. Its 22 items come 
from Vanimo in the far north-west to the Baniara in northern Papua, and around 
to Hanuabada at Port Moresby, on to the Kunimaipa, high up in the mountains 
west of Port Moresby, and even to Lake Murray above the junction of the Fly and 
Strickland rivers in the west of Papua. 

Quite recently, the Wattle Archive Series D2 has been issued in Sydney, an 
album of Music of New Guinea, from the Ray Sheridan and W. E. Smythe collections 
of recordings. It contains 73 excerpts from 43 geographical areas. Naturally the 
recordings are very brief, tantalizingly so, but the disc is said to be an introduction, 
and will be followed by more detailed and extended collections for the specialists. 
We hope that these projected Records will not be long delayed. 


A. P. ELKIN. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor J. A. Barnes of the Australian National University, and Dr. A. Capell, 
Reader in Oceanic Linguistics in the Department of Anthropology, The University 
of Sydney, attended as observors the Third South Pacific Conference. It was held 
in Rabaul, New Guinea, in early May and was attended by representatives of the 
native peoples of the Territories which come within the organization of the South 
Pacific Commission, together with official advisors and invited observors. Both 
Professor Barnes and Dr. Capell have spent some additional time in New Guinea. 


Mr. G. O’Grady of the Department of Anthropology, The University of Sydney, 
received the research degree of B.A. in May for his original research into Western 
Australian Aboriginal languages. 


A Conference was held in The University of New England, Armidale, New South 
Wales, from May 22 to May 24 on problems associated with policy, administration, 
welfare and assimilation of the mixed-blood Aborigines of New South Wales in 
particular, and of eastern Australia in general. Both Government officials and 
members of welfare committees took part. Professor A. P. Elkin was the speaker 
at the opening and closing sessions. The organization was in the hands of Mr. J. W. 
Warburton of the Adult Education Department of the University of New England. 


The volume of essays, Anthropology in the South Seas, to mark Dr. H. D. 
Skinner’s seventieth birthday, is in the press and is expected to appear towards the 
end of this year. Edited by Dr. J. D. Freeman and Prof. W. R. Geddes, it is being 
beautifully produced, and for this reason as well as for the standing of the contributors, 
should have a very big market. Particulars were given in Oceania, Vol. XXIX, 
No. 1, September 1958, pp. 65-6. The price for advanced subscriptions is 30/- 
English (37/6 Australian) post free. Drafts, money orders or cheques should be 
made payable to “ Skinner Volume Account ”’ and sent to Mr. J. Golson, P.O. Box 
2553, Auckland C.1., New Zealand. 

In press is a book on The Kuma of the Central Highlands of New Guinea, by 
Dr. Marie Reay. This will be the first book in English to be published on a Central 
Highlands people. It is being produced by the Melbourne University Press for the 
Australian National University, Canberra, and should appear this year. 
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REVIEWS 


IUustrated Topical Dictionary of the Western Desert Language, Warburton Ranges, 
Western Australia. By W. H. Douglas: United Aborigines’ Mission, 
Perth, 1959. 


This little book is a completely new departure in Australian native vocabularies. 
Besides being a thing of beauty in itself, it must be a very useful tool for either whites 
or aborigines in the study of the Western Desert language or English. It consists 
of 22 pages of illustrations, to each of which is added a native and an English name, 
and sometimes some English explanation. Mr. Douglas’ preface states that it is 
designed “‘to bridge the gap, for the student of the Western Desert Language, 
between the Grammar and a complete alphabetical dictionary ’’, the grammar having 
already been published as Oceania Linguistic Monograph No. 4 in 1958. It is 
divided into three main sections—the people themselves, their environment and their 
culture, and each section is sub-divided : the environment, for instance, into sixteen 
groups such as natural features, animals, birds, bushes, trees, etc. The drawings 
themselves, done by Mr. Douglas, are beautifully executed in black and white ; the 
native words are in large black letters, and the English in smaller cursive letters. 
The whole is an excellent piece of work which will not lose its value when a fuller 
dictionary is finally produced. Copies may be obtained at 3/— plus postage from the 
United Aborigines’ Mission at 931 Hay Street, Perth, Western Australia. 


A. CAPELL. 


Unter roten Hibiskusbititen. Ludwig Kohl-Larsen. Published by Erich R6th-Verlag. 
Kassel, 1957. 

Professor Kohl-Larsen has given an account of Yap Island where he lived among 
the natives as medical and district officer some time before World War I. Although 
the book is essentially poetic and includes a good many personal experiences, it is 
perhaps not altogether out of ambit for the anthropologist. In the second half 
especially, the author deals at some length with the monetary system (pages 69-72), 
religious beliefs and myths (pages 81-105), birth, marriage, death, sickness, some 
preliminary initiation rites and magic (pages 109-128). Much information contained 
therein is, however, for the general reader. 

The book is illustrated with a number of interesting photographs and a chart 
of Yap Island. It is well bound in linen and has an attractive cover. 


A. O'GRADY. 


Kapauku Papuans and their Law. By Leopold Pospisil. Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 54, 1958. Pp. 1-296, 8 plates, 9 figures. 
Price in U.S.A. $4. 

On the basis of a cross-cultural survey of a number of peoples ranging from 
the Bushmen to the Chinese, Pospisil has isolated several criteria which he believes 
differentiate law or legal facts from other social phenomena such as political decisions. 
teligious rules, and mere custom. The four co-existing attributes that he considers 
to be crucial are authority, intention of universal application, obligat*o and sanction. 
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Authority and sanction divide law from custom, while intention of universal 
application distinguishes it from political decisions. Obligatio is a formulation of 
rights and duties that can exist only between living people and its presence separates 
legal decisions from religious custom and taboos. Pospisil makes a further distinction 
between authoritarian and customary law on the basis of the degree of social 
internalization of legal responses among members of a particular group. The more 
supporters the law has in the group, the more it is internalized. 

To test his “ theory ’’, Pospisil spent twelve months among the Kapauku of 
the Kamu Valley near the Wissel Lakes in Dutch New Guinea. He chose these 
people because they have had little contact with Europeans. 


His book comprises four main sections. The first contains an account of 
Kapauku metaphysics and a description of the typical life cycle from birth to death. 
The second part deals inadequately with the social structure of the area. Then 
follows a summary listing of 120 social rules and of 176 dispute cases that refer to 
them. These provide the data for analysis in terms of his concept of law, which 
he performs in the fourth section. 

The book should have been edited ruthlessly before publication. Nevertheless, 
everyone interested in the ethnography of New Guinea will welcome an account in 
English of these natives whose culture is in many respects typically Highland. They 
may, however, safely disregard the theory of law that Pospisil advances. 


M. J. MEGGITT. 


Lehrbuch der Voilkerkunde. Edited by Leonhard Adam and Hermann Trimbom. 
Published by Enke Verlag, Stuttgart, 1958, pp. 303. Price DM 36 and 
39°20 according to binding. 


The contents of this book are rather suprising in view of its title. It is not, 
strictly speaking, a Textbook of Anthropology in the commonly accepted sense of 
the term, but a series of fourteen essays on various aspects of the subject, which 
would hardly serve as a textbook for general study. One editor, Dr. Leonhard 
Adam, is well known in Australia, especially for his study of native art, and he is 
fittingly the author of the chapter in this book on the subject of native art. The 
other editor is not so well known. 

The very scope of the volume makes it difficult to review, as no one reviewer 
is likely to be in a position to do justice to every aspect treated. The fourteen 
chapters are concerned with (in this order) the field and scope of Anthropology 
(taking Volkerkunde) in this general sense (Trimborn), scientific methods of anthro- 
pology (Adam and Micha), mental constitution (Gessesverfassung) of primitive 
peoples (Thurnwald), religion (Haekel), poetry (Herrmann), music (Schneider), art 
(Adam), language and methods of study of language (Deeters), social life (Thurnwald), 
ethnological study of law (Adam), society (Dittmer), ergology and technology 
(Nevermann), the future of primitive peoples (Westermann, Adam and Oberem), 
ethnological periodicals and publication series (Fréhlich, with Bolz and Stohr), 
and Museums (Fréhlich). Indexes of persons and subjects are provided. The 
volume is excellently produced in a good stiff cover and on art paper. Misprints 
are few. Illustrations and diagrams are well used, and a considerable quantity of 
music from various areas of the world is well though rather minutely reproduced. 


It is only natural that when so much is to be crowded into 300 pages, the 
treatment of a subject can only be very brief. The work seems to be intended as 
a review of what has been done and is being done in each field, and not as 4 
beginner’s introduction to the subject, in spite of the title. In the chapter on 
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Linguistics, for instance, to use the field in which the reviewer is most at home, 
the treatment is under two heads—language as something which is (Setendes) and 
something that has become (Gewordenes). The former section treats of descriptive 
linguistics, the synchronic study, and the latter of historical linguistics (diachronic 
study) and the classification of languages. The sections are brief but good, the 
bibliographical references are copious, and all branches of the subject, even some 
that are controversial (e.g. relation of sound and meaning, linguistic typology), have 
some space allotted to them. Yet in the nature of the case the result is rather a 
series of suggestions for study, under the guidance of the bibliography, than a study 
of the subject itself. Nothing more could be done to cover this field in 19 pages. 


Thurnwald’s .rticle on social life of pnmitive peoples is given 30 pages, but 
even so remains only a summary, well indexed (159-160), but still only an outline. 
The bibliography in this case is brief. After introductory sections Thurnwald deals 
with the subdivisions of the subject under three aspects—social bonds, bonds of 
friendship, and political bonds in primitive societies. 

There are, of course, statements to which exception may be taken; e.g. the 
remarks on p. 154 about the composite nature of Turkish vocabulary are at least 
rather extreme ; the language was never quite reduced to a series of Arabic and 
Persian words linked by Turkish syntax, case endings, and the verbs ‘ make’ and 
‘ become ’. 

These defects, however, are few, and the entire book is extremely well worth 
having. If only as a bibliography of the subjects treated up to 1958, it is of great 
value. As an approach to each of the subjects dealt with, the section-headings 
and the outlines given are helpful to lecturers seeking to produce fresh courses and 
fresh approaches, and to German-reading students seeking summaries of what they 
have studied or may study. 

A. CAPELL. 


Die Musik der Kate und Sialum. By Dieter Christensen. Philosophische Fakultat 
der Freien Universitat Berlin. Berlin, 1957. 


This is a very thorough and painstaking study which the author has made of 
material on Kate and Sialum music, collected by Professor Dr. med. Richard 
Neuhauss in 1908-r1g10. The original recordings were made on 49 Edison phono- 
graphic cylinders. Despite the technical disadvantages of this outmoded method, 
their value for science should not be underestimated as there are probably no better 
recordings of early culture contacts available. It appears that Neuhauss, in most 
cases, was able to give detailed explanations in addition to the texts and their 
translations. 

The writer introduces his subject by giving an account of the culture of the 
Kate and neighbouring tribes, as far as it serves to facilitate musical understanding. 
A short outline of the impact of European influence has been made, followed by a 
discussion of the place of music in respect to culture (Pages 23-31). The fact arises 
that the Kate and their neighbours give precedence to vocal music whilst instrumental 
music remains well in the background. Exchange of cultural objects amongst 
tribes extends also over the musical field. Slowness in tempi is attributed to 
European church music. 

Detailed analysis of songs of the Kate and songs and narratives of the Sialum 
is made on Pages 31-63 and Pages 64-86 respectively, together with free translation 
of texts. Criticism of style (Pages 87-104) reveals a number of important points in 
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connection with relationship of text and music, scales, modulations, rhythm and 
form—inter alia. .3 

Christensen draws his conclusions (Pages 105-108) from the diverse styles of 
music resulting from cultural stratifications. He contends that the material of tone 
and its composition indicate triad to be the original form of Kate music, whilst ~ 
tetratonic and pentatonic were presumably introduced by the Melanesians. Penta- — 
tonic modulations emerge as the latest form in Kate music. In Sialum they are ~ 
completely absent. & 

The results extracted from detailed analysis are set out in tables (Pages 115-118) ~~ 
which give a good overall picture of characteristic tendencies of Kate and Sialum ~ 
songs. The music and original words are appended. 

This work was lodged as an inaugural dissertation for the degree of Doctor of © 
Philosophy at the Freien Universitat Berlin. It is extremely well set out and should 
deserve much attention. The book, unfortunately, is only paper bound. ; 


A. O’GRaDY. 


Kulturen der Stidsee. By Herbert Tischner. Hamburgisches Museum fiir 
Vélkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, 1958, pp. 150 + 24 plates and end map, 


Dr. Tischner is Director of the Hamburg Museum of Ethnology and Prehistory. © 
The title page describes the book as “ an introduction to the ethnology of Oceania”, ~ 
but it is a popular introduction, not a students’ textbook. The author has aimed © 
at giving the untrained reader such an introduction that should lead him to want 
to know more. The 24 plates at the end of the book add significantly to its interest. 
Printed and excellently produced on art paper, they are collected from various” 
sources and represent different types of both peoples and art. The preceding 150 
pp. give a non-technical introduction to most aspects of life in the Pacific—the 7 
islands themselves, the peoples, languages, foods, houses, decorative art and material © 
and spiritual culture, headhunting, cannibalism, and other subjects. Each i is ; 
necessarily treated in a few pages, and are therefore open to the unavoidable dang 
of such treatment. It is very difficult to say anything about migrations, ; 
linguistic distributions in such a space, without biassing the picture in some way, 
and the account given is rather unfortunately simplified in some instances. Dr 7 
Tischner has done a very good job within his limits of space. The whole book, im 
letterpress as well as in the plates, is excellently and attractively produced. There ~ 
are engravings on almost every page—wide margins being used for this purpose= 
taken obviously from Museum exhibits. These engravings add immensely to the ~ 
value of the book for the readers envisaged. The whole volume is an excellent 
presentation volume for such people. = 

A. CAPELL. 
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